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wan drunk, He down 10 stand 

J ter a Negro | was selling watermelon in Panama. He took a slice 

‘walked away. “Hey, Mister,” shouted the Negro? “that costs ten He 
The Negro ran after 


ee ” But Jack Oliver laughed, kept walking. 

_ Oliver, demanded his money. .A fight began. 

_ White Americans in Panama waiting for the Pacific mail boat 
joined in, taking Oliver's side. Panama natives took the Negro’s side, __ 
Before the pitched battle was over, 17 were dead. Two warships were aa 
sent steaming to Panama by the UV. S. and troops disembarked. W 
ington demanded that the islands i in Panama Bay, the Panama ‘rail 


Big be given the U. S. 


Colombia, of which Panama was a part back in April, 1856, was 


: shocked and indignant at the demands. A long controversy 


and finally the U. S: claims were settled. The Latin American.country 

slice of watermel 
Jack 


Che Wihateruiclan 
followed 
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How do Negro couples fare in chances for happy marriage? 


. By Ernest W. Burgess 


ISE CHOICE of a marriage 

partner is even more impor- 

tant for the Negro than the 
white because a higher proportion of 
Negro than of white marriages end 
in divorce. 

E. Franklin Frazier, the eminent so- 
ciologist of Howard University, in his 
outstanding book, The Negro Family 
in the United States, gives the reasons, 
which are historic rather than racial, 
for the instability of Negro marriages 
in this country. First of all, slavery 
meant that Negro unions had neither 
legal sanction nor any protection 
against disruption by the sale of the 
husband or the wife to a new owner. 
Then, Reconstruction was a period of 
transition, loosening old relations 
without, ensuring the development of 
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new attachment. Thirdly, the migra- 
tion of Negroes from rural to urban 
areas, and particularly to Northern cit- 
ies, introduced new factors in family 
disorganization which, for the time 
at least, more than counterbalanced 
the effect of the formation of stable 
families in the rising middle class. 

World War II increased the di- 
vorce rate both for Negroes and 
whites. In the United States as a 
whole, there was one divorce for every 
five marriages in 1940. In 1945 there 
was one divorce for every three mar- 
riages. There is every indication that 
the proportion for 1946 will be one 
divorce for every two and a half mar- 
riages. 

The reasons for this sharp upturn 
in the divorce rates are the same for 
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Negroes and whites: hasty war mar- 
riages, the effect of separation in caus- 
ing couples to grow apart, and the 
hasty marriages of returning service 
men. Veterans coming home wish to 
make up for all they have missed of 
marital bliss. Girls rush to the altar 
without exercising their usual dis- 
crimination, fearing a limited supply 
of potential husbands. These situa- 
tions of hasty unions focus attention 
upon the wise selection of a mate. 
What constitutes for matrimony the 
“go-ahead” green light, the ‘‘cau- 
tion” yellow signal, or the ‘‘better 
stop” red warning ? 

Recent studies provide information 
on the factors making for success in 
marriage. These can be summarized 
here with special attention to those 
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factors significant for the success of 
Negro marriages. 


FAMILY BACKGROUNDS 


Unions have the best chance of suc- 
cess where both the young husband 
and his bride come from homes where 
their parents’ marriages have been 
happy, where parent-child relations 
have been harmonious, where disci- 
pline has been firm and kindly, and 
where the children get their first sex 
information from their parents. 

Negro young people, on the aver- 
age, are at a disadvantage because of 
the large proportion who come from 
homes broken by divorce, desertion, 
or death. One study showed that in 
cities one in two adolescent Negroes, 
as compared with one in four adoles- 
cent whites, come from broken homes. 
In rural areas the corresponding pro- 
portions were one in three for Ne- 
groes and one in five for whites. 

Negro couples with poor family 
backgrounds can, in large mieasure, 
compensate by their determination to 
make their marriages succeed, and es- 
pecially by preparation for marriage 
by reading literature or by going to 
a premarital counseling center. 

The pamphlet Building Y our Mar- 
riage by Evelyn M. Duvall, published 
by the Public Affairs Committee, New 
York City, for 10c, is helpful for en- 
gaged couples. 


PERSONALITY 


Personality traits associated with 
success in marriage are: optimistic 


ERNEST W. BURGESS is professor «t 
sociology at the University of Chicago and 
a foremost authority on marriage coun- 
seling. 
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temperament, good emotional bal- 
ance, emotional dependence on 
others, consideration for others, sym- 
pathetic attitude, self-confidence, prac- 
ticality. Conversely, traits that make 
for poor adjustment in marriage are: 
pessimistic temperament, poor emo- 
tional balance, emotional self-sufh- 
ciency, dominating tendencies, critical 
attitude, lack of self-confidence and 
impracticality. 

Persons who lack the personality 
characteristics favorable to happiness 
in marriage may increase their pros- 
pects of marital success by selecting 
for their mate someone with the trait 
in which they are deficient. For exam- 
ple, a critical person will be better 
adjusted in matrimony by marrying a 
sympathetic rather than a critical 
mate. 

One personal characteristic of high 
importance for happy marriage is the 
trait of domesticity. The domestic 
man orf woman on the average is 
much more likely to have a happy 
home than the footloose, fancy-free, 
irresponsible individual. Historical 
factors already referred to have ac- 
centuated the mobility of the Negro 
and therefore to a degree handicapped 
many men from settling down con- 
tentedly to the routine of family life. 
That influence will be counteracted to 
the degree that the Negro succeeds 
in achieving a stable place in the eco- 
nomic and social life of the country. 


SOCIAL PARTICIPATION 


The degree in which a person par- 
ticipates effectively in social life is re- 
lated to his succes$ in marriage. The 
isolated individual tends to be a poor 
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marital risk. Findings of studies show 
that, in general, persons adjust bet- 
ter in marriage who are social as 
measured by number of friends and 
by membership in three or more or- 
ganizations; who are religious, as evi- 
denced by going to Sunday School be- 
yond 15 years of age and by regular 
church attendance, by marriage by a 
minister and by a church wedding; 
and who are educated, as indicated 
by the number of years they have at- 
tended high school and college. 


ZCONOMIC FACTORS 

The occupation of the prospective 
husband is related to success in mar- 
riage. Occupations such as minister, 
teacher, chemical engineer stand high 
in probabilities for marital success. 
These professions have moderate but 
secure incomes and good standing in 
the community. Wives who work or 
who engage in social work before 
marriage are happier than those who 
were home girls. The couple with 
savings at the time of marriage will 
have less marital difficulty than those 
who failed to put money away for 
the future. 

As compared with the general pop- 
ulation, the Negro is at a disadvantage 
economically. A larger proportion 
than the average are in unskilled 


- and casual work at meager incomes. 


As the Negro rises individually and 
collectively in the economic scale, the 
chances for happy home life will im- 
prove. 


AFFECTION AND SEX 

Marriages on short acquaintance 
may be romantic but they do not 
make for happy unions. Elopements 
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YES NO 


1 Are you generally optimistic in your attitudes toward 
* persons and events 


2. Was your parents’ marriage happy? 


Had you as a child harmonious relations with your father 
3. and mother 


4, Do you both very much desire to have children? 


Did you attend Sunday School until you were 16 years 
5. or older? 


Have you for, if a woman, has your fiance} a steady job 
6. with a moderate income? 


7. Do both your father and mother approve of your marriage? 


Have you been engaged for at least a year before your 
8 prospective marriage? 


Have you talked over with your future mate and settled 
any problems or differences between you /as in religion, 
ideals, wife working after marriage, finance}? 


0 Have you arrived at a satisfactory personal adjustment to 
10. each other in the engagement period? 


11, Have you vital common interests? 


Have you and your fiance read books on preparation for 
12. marriage? 


SCORE 


- 


F YOUR answers are “‘yes’’ to nine or more of these questions the chances 
of marital success are good. If five to eight of the questions have affirma- 
tive replies, the probabilities of a successful union are average. If four or less 
draw “‘yes’’ responses, the possibilities are doubtful, poor, or bad. Persons and 
couples falling in this latter group are advised to prolong the period of en- 
gagement, to prepare themselves carefully for marriage by reading standard 
works on the subject and, if possible, by securing counseling service. 
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have the lowest chances for marital 
success. The hasty, ill-advised mar- 
riages of the war and postwar period 
are now pushing up the divorce rate. 
Infatuation and falling in love at 
first sight too often lead to disillu- 
sionment after the wedding. The 
most successful marriages are those 
of “friendship deepening into love.” 
An engagement period of one or two 
years is generally necessary for lovers 
to find out if they are temperamentally 
compatible, if they have vital common 
interests, if they have discussed ques- 
tions of real concern in marriage, such 
as desire for children, and any differ- 
ences in points of view on religion, on 
wife working after marriage, and on 
philosophy of life. 

Couples need also to discuss their 
attitudes to sex and to birth control. 
Much unhappiness in marriage is due 
to differences in attitudes toward sex 
and lack of knowledge about sex. The 
Puritan taboo on sex has led to much 
sexual maladjustments among white 
couples. Fortunately it has not had a 
marked impression on the Negro and 
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Collar Blind 


U.S. RACE PREJUDICES baffle most Jatinos. Usually they are 
surprised and shocked at Jim Crow laws. 

During a recent South American trip, a well-traveled /atino asked a 
gringa newspaperwoman in excellent English what sort of material she 
was after. “Data on white collar workers,” she explained. Her 
questioner looked startled, then dismayed. “But we don’t have that 
race problem here,”’ he assured her. 


in consequence his sexual adjustment 
in marriage is much better. 

An engaged person may secure a 
rough approximation of the probabil- 
ity of his success in marriage by his 
answers to the questionnaire with this 
article. 

The causes making for happy and 
unhappy marriages are the same for 
the white and for the Negro. If at 
present the Negro’s chances for suc- 
cessful marriage are below those of 
the general population, the reasons 
are to be sought not in race but in 
history and in the economic and so- 
cial handicaps under which the Negro 
still lives. The level of happiness of 
Negro marriages will rise with his 
achievement of greater economic se- 
curity and higher educational oppor- 
tunity. 

Each person, however, can improve 
his chances of marital success first, by 
a consideration of the factors making 
for the wise choice of a mate, and 
second, by preparing himself through 
reading and counseling for marriage 
and family life. 


Inter-American 
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By John Louis Clarke 


HE GAUNT, weather-beaten 

face of the gypsy was stolid and 

immobile under the glaring 
Ohio sun. He sat slouched in the 
seat, reins held loosely, as the two 
dispirited, knobby-rumped nags plod- 
ded along the main road. Behind 
the gypsy, scrambled in with nonde- 
script bedsteads, dressers, rickety 
chairs and other household gear in 
the creaking wagon, were his fat wife 
and a brood of raggedy children 
ranging from 16 down to the urchin 
held in the gypsy woman's arms. 
Their destination was, briefly, no- 
where. 

Turning the two equines off the 
main road, the gypsy swung the 
wagon into a side road leading to a 
small village. 

Here and there, as the weird outfit 
lumbered along the village byway, 
folks came to their front doors to eye 
this outlandish crew, but with never 
a word of greeting from this usually 
hospitable community. 

The gypsy was not unaware of the 
beauty, the peace and calm, of this 
sleepy little Ohio village with its 
thousand inhabitants. His ancient 
wagon trundled along the road to the 
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When a white family moved into an 
all-Negro town, they got the 
cold shoulder until . . . 


outskirts of the hamlet. There, his 
eyes gleamed for a swift moment at © 
what was once a small cottage. Time 
and vacancy had wrought a gaping 
wound in what had been a roof, the 
front door hung drunkenly by one 
hinge. Weeds were shoulder high 
in the little yard. 

Turning in his seat, the gypsy 
drawled, slowly, “Well, here we are, 
Mom.” Tugging on the left rein, the 
gypsy turned in through the sagging 
gate. 

And that is how the gypsy family 
decamped upon the hamlet of Wilber- 
force, Ohio—lean and hungry father, 
fat and frowsy mother, five dirt 
children. : 

By the next morning the news was 
abroad upon the land. Horrified and 
respectable housewives were aghast. 
“We just can’t have these outlandish 
people here.” ‘Think of our children 
and those filthy gypsy brats.” “We 
must run them out of our village.” 
“And did you see how dirty her dress 
was?’’ “‘Let’s have the owner throw 
them out.” 


JOHN LOUIS CLARKE has worked on 
Negro newspapers for 20 years, was for- 
merly city editor of the New York Am- 
sterdam News. 
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A protest meeting was called. The 
village women were in charge, the 
men remaining discreetly silent as the 
barrage of indignation grew in in- 
tensity. One after one, the angry 
women rose to take the floor. As the 
denunciations rose to crescendo, from 
one corner came a quiet, cool voice. 
“But how can we, ourselves seeking 
sanctuary from hatred, drive this 
gypsy family from our midst?” Con- 
sternation, silence, then spluttering. 

For this was an all-Negro com- 
munity, founded by slave families 
who wanted their children to live in 
free atmosphere. Here had come a 
wisp of a brown man, a bishop in the 
African Methodist Church, to found 
a Negro university where education 
might come to his people. Around 
the school had grown a community of 
educated colored folk—teachers and 
professors in the school, which their 
children attended. Here was culture, 
free of deadening racial hates and re- 
pressions. 

Themselves eager to be freed of 
race antagonisms, how could they, in 
turn, deny to this itinerant gypsy 
family the same freedom they them- 
selves sought? They could not and 
the gypsy family remained. 

But not in amity and cordial good 
will. The good burghers of the vil- 
lage could suffer them to remain, but 
they could not bring themselves to 
take them into the sleepy, informal 
fraternity of the village. After all, 
the gypsies were white; the rest of 
the community was colored. And 
never the twain shall meet, or so they 
thought. 

When the little ragged brood came 
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to the village schoolhouse to be en- 
rolled, the well-meaning but flust- 
ered little old-maidish teacher woman 
carefully segregated them into a 
corner all by their own white-faced 
selves. The gypsy children were given 
a Jim Crow corner of their own. 
With vicious vengeance the tables 
were turned—Negroes segregated 
whites! 

During recess, the gypsy children 
were banned from the kid games. 
When the noontime baseball nines 
were being chosen, the gypsy brood 
could only look on sadly from the 
sidelines. “When the little lunch bas- 
kets and buckets were opened, every- 
one stared at the gypsies, sneering at 
their pitiful fare. 

The gypsies had been in the com- 
munity for about two months when 
the same woman who had poured ice 
water upon the heated protest meet- 
ing, formed a singing group which 
would assemble in her spacious front 
yard during the summer months. 

One day the group of children 
wandered in, by ones, two and threes, 
eager for another pleasant afternoon. 
After they had gathered, the woman 
said to them, gently, “We will have 
company this afternoon to share in 
our pleasure. We, who have so much, 


should be very happy to share it 


with others less fortunate than we.” 
Puzzled, the group had not long to 
wait, for down the road came the 
motley gypsy brood—five children, 
still ragged, but painfully clean and 
well-scrubbed. Turning into the gate, 
they were met by the woman, who led 
them into the midst of the astounded 
youngsters. 
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“Now, children, we are pleased to 
have with us today our new little 
neighbors. They will share with us 
our afternoon’s singing, and we are 
glad to have them as part of us. 
From now on, they will take part 
regularly in our little afternoons.” 

Before long the gypsy family be- 
came assimilated into the life of the 
community. The gypsy man showed 
his industry by patching up the ram- 
shackle house, making it into a live- 
able home for his brood. The brood 
was taken into the baseball games, 
lunches were shared, color lines were 


erased—not overnight, but quickly 
enough, as neighbor came to know 
and understand neighbor. 

For twenty years the gypsies lived 
in the community. The children 
grew up and moved away into another 
life of their own. 

As he had come, so did the gypsy 
and his wife .leave—household be- 
longings heaped in wagon, another 
set of two nags plodding dispiritedly 
in front. But a lesson in racial toler- 


ance-had not just been taught—it had 
been lived. 


Banquet in Blackface 


EUGENE O'NEILL, the other day, recalled the time Charles Gilpin, 
the colored actor, gave a performance in The Emperor Jones, which was 
the theatrical sensation of the day. Critics ran out of superlatives, and 
the acting profession felt that the occasion demanded of them some 


gesture of admiration. 


Someone suggested tossing a dinner in Gilpin’s honor, Most of the 
actors were against the idea, because of the color question, but John 


Barrymore was in favor of the idea. 


“T’ve seen the performance three 


times,” said Barrymore, “and the experience has rendered me color 


blind.” 


The committee then asked John to suggest something which wouid 
relieve less broad-minded dinner guests of any possible embarrassment. 


“That's easy,”’ said Barrymore. 
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“Why don’t we all black up?” 
Irving Hoffman, Hollywood Reporter 
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A WHITE MAN during reconstruction times was arraigned 
before a Negro justice of the peace for killing a man and 
stealing his mule. It was in Arkansas, near the Texas border, and 
there was some rivalry between the states, but the colored justice 
tried to preserve an impartial frame of mind. 

“We've got two kinds of law in this court,” he said. ‘Texas law and Arkansas 
j law. Which will you have?” : 
1 The prisoner thought a minute and then guessed that he would take the 
Arkansas law. 


“Then I discharge you for stealing the mule, and hang you for killing the 
man.” 

: “Hold on a minute, Judge,” said the prisoner. “Better make that Texas law.” 
‘ “All right. Then I fine you for killing the man, and hang you for stealing the 
mule.” 

2 Gladys Greene 


AZI PROPAGANDA MINISTER Paul Goebbels’ favorite American film 

was a black-and-white print of Gone With The Wind, which he liberated 

from Switzerland. One day Goebbels assembled his propaganda chiefs for a 

showing of Wind. After the screening, the old wind-bag spoke. ‘This picture 

shows that the United States was once divided,” he said. “The slavery question 
did it last time—this time we'll do it!” 

Irving Hoffman, Hollywood Reporter 


HE PASSING of Gertrude Stein recalls her story of Paul Robeson, of whom § 
she was a great admirer. At a party a Southern lady asked Robeson where ‘ 

he was born. 

“In New Jersey,” Paul told her. 4 

“Not in the South?” gushed the dame. “What a pity!” I 
“Not for me,” Robeson replied. 

PM 

A GOOD MANY years ago, I found myself in a Georgia court where some 2 

forty Negroes were being booked for vagrancy. 
One by one, these Negroes came before the judge, and one by one they h 


were sentenced to ninety days on the chain gang—a sentence that very often 


amounted. to death. Indignantly, I told one of the Negroes to stand on his Ik 
Constitutional rights and demand a trial by jury. He looked at me a moment; Cc 
then shrugged and said: tl 
“Your Yankee Constitution don’t apply in Georgia, son.” - bi 

° Howard Fast, Chicago Star a 
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Looney songs authored by colored composers clean up greenbacks 


By Ted Shane 


ARLY last year a towering, mus- 
BK tached hot guitarist-composer 

named Bulee (Slim) Gaillard 
was on his way to a recording date in 
Hollywood. Author of that prewar 
dainty, Flat Foot Floogie with a Floy- 
Floy, on this particular day Slim was 
short on inspiration. Six hundred 
eighty-seven flying hours in the Pa- 
cific had stifled the artist in him. 
Tooling along Sunset Boulevard with 
his orchestra of two, Slim’s discussion 
of his vague recording plans was 
drowned out at a red light by the 
grinding of a cement mixer. 

As Bach—or was it Handel ?— 
heard angels and was moved to death- 
less flights, Slim was moved by the 
cement-mixing machine. Arriving at 
the two-by-four recording studio 
bursting with the Muse, he picked out 
a jumpy, catchy rhythm on the elec- 
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Condensed from Collier's 


tric guitar, adding the delightful 
phrases, “Cement mixer, putti-putti, 
cement mixer, putti-putti.” , This 
mechanical chant Slim interrupted 
with a sudden burst of ‘Vooto- 
rooney” cries, a jibberish known to 
Slim alone, and possibly to a few in- 
mates of an African booby-hatch. 
The over-all effect, duly recorded, was 
that of a clacking rooster’s love affair 
being interrupted by its neck getting 
wrung for dinner. 

Unaccountably, word of Gaillard’s 
little musical jewel spread like news 
of 19-cent steak at the tea store. In 
ten days 20,000 records of it had been 
sold. Billy Berg’s dinky night spot 
at Hollywood and Vine, where Slim 
had been appearing and blushing un- 
seen, became the center of Hollywood 
culture. Glittering with new jewelry, 
Slim and his boys doubled trium- 
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phantly in brass at the Los Angeles 
theaters for $3,000 a week, then 
gained national notoriety on Bing 
Crosby’s, Frank Sinatra’s and Kay 
Kyser’s radio shows. 

Cement Mixer, which has now sold 
a million records and a fourth as 
many in sheet music, is but a single 
example of cementia praecox, a musi- 
cal phase through which we are now 
passing. No, it’s not that Boris Kar- 
loff has taken over. The psychia- 
trists tell us the great war has left us 
a world eager for escape. One of the 
easiest escapes is to sing your way 
out. Evidently the loonier the song, 
the quicker the getaway. 

Total war necessitates total escape. 
True, in the past, America has 
soothed its nerves with sporadic Y an- 
kee Doodles, Yip-I-Addy-I-Ays, and 
Yes, We Have No Bananas. But 
never before in war or in peace has 
the output of novelty songs—as Tin 
Pan Alley dubs its twisted brain 
children—been so prolific, nor the 
national sanity so seriously threatened. 
Once wary of publishing a nonsense 
song, publishers have gone jabber- 
wacky commissioning them. Record 
sales of such intellectual treats as 
Frim Fram Sauce (with the aussenfay 
and chafafa on the side) and Stone 
Cold Dead in the Market are phe- 
nomenal. High-powered publicity 
campaigns in which Miss Cement 
Mixer of 1946 parades down Broad- 
way, in a brief gown fashioned from 
a cement bag and riding a giant ce- 
ment mixer,/adds to the awful din of 
the radio, juke box and piano render- 
ing these songs. 

Nor is there any escape from the 
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escape song. Recently Los Angeles’ 
KMPC banned it from the air, claim- 
ing that since it contained overheated 
lyrics in which mention of benzedrine 
was often made, and double-entendres 
flourished, it contributed to juvenile 
delinquency. This set off a cultural 
battle which not only restored the 
screw-ballad to the air, but jumped 
its sales in record and sheet by 
millions. 

There are four categories of non- 
sense song: 

1. The Orooney, or Re Bop Song. 

2. The Socially Significant Song. 

3. The Whimsy Song, for kiddies 
from 8 to 80. 

4. The Just Plain Crazy Song. 

The Orooney Song, the variety 
largely perpetrated by that balmy 
blackbird, Mr. Gaillard, is a mess of 
screwy syllables that takes on any 
semantic meaning the listener prefers 
to find in it. It might be described 
as a theme song for a madhouse. 
Cement Mixer is but a single example 
of the Gaillard d.t.’s set to music. 
There are many others: Drei Six 
Cents, Minuet in Vout, Atomic Cock- 
tail, and something called Yep Roc 
Heresay. The latter is in pure Ara- 
maic, the lyric having been taken 
from a Syrian menu. This Syrian 


_ boiled dinner of lamb, rice and vege- 


tables rolled in grape leaves is a deli- 
cacy of which Mr. Gaillard is so fond 
that he thought it worthy of his ar- 
tistic ennobling! 

Often Professor Gaillard’s lyrics 
are in seven or eight tongues few 
recognizable. For Mr. G. is no un- 
tutored ape. A native of Detroit, and 
a graduate of Cass College there, Slim 
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majored in languages, and is said to 
speak Syrian, Arabic, Spanish, He- 
brew and Cuban. Also “Vout,” a 
language of Slim’s own confection. 

“Vout,” is a sort of African pig 
Latin, and consists of adding “‘oroo- 
ney,” “‘oreeney,” and worse, to any 
word that suits the Gaillard imagina- 
tion. Recently Mr. Sidney Mills 
head of a distinguished Tin Pan Alley 
‘publishing house, flew to Hollywood 
to arrange for the publication of 
Cement Mixer. He asked Slim what 
sort of financial deal would please 
him. “All you gotta do, man,” re- 
plied Mr. Gaillard, “is cross my palm 
with vout!” 

“What,” asked Mr. Mills, a plain- 
spoken man, “is vout?” 

“Vout,” explained Mr. Gaillard, as 
if to a child, “is voot!”’ 

“Pardon me?” persisted Mr. Mills, 
apologetically. 

Gaillard thereupon patiently ex- 
pounded that while “vout” and 


“voot” were self-explanatory, ‘“‘vooto- 


rooney’” meant “‘perfect,” being de- 
rived from a ‘“‘vooty-rooty,” which 
meant “balanced.” 
thus became “perfect”; and while 
“mixed stringsey” meant just that, 
and “‘spargoo” was “drums,” “brfski- 
tootie,” a typical Gaillardism, had no 
exact translation. 

Thoroughly enlightened, Mr. Mills 
asked for a lead sheet of Cement 
Mixer from which to publish the 
song. Slim revealed he never had 
truck with no such nonsenserooney. 
The song came from the imagination, 
was never sung twice in the same way 
or tongue. A lead sheet, eventually 
produced, showed not only a lack of 
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“Voutorooney”’: 


familiarity with the written note, but 
the difficulty of setting down the cry 
of the educated baboon. 

Mr. Mills therefore commissioned 
his brother Paul to transcribe the 
great work for the ages. After four- 
teen cracks at it, Paul finally gave 
birth to the following sonnet:— 

“Cement mixer, putti-putti, a 
puddle o’vooty, puddle o’scooty, pud- 
dle o’gooty! Cement mixer, putti- 
putti, a puddle o’veet—concrete! 
First you get some gravel, pour it in 
the vout; to mix a mess o’ mortar, 
you add cement and water—see the 
mellowrooney come out—-slurp, slurp, 
slurp!” (Copyright 1946 by Ameri- 


can Academy of Music, Inc. Used 
by permission. ) 
This tendcr sentiment, bearing 


Paul Mills’ pseudonym “Lee Ricks” 
(Lyrics; catch?), is marked to be 
played with “Vout and Plenty of 
Bounceroo.”’ 

Mr. Gaillard, however, ddesn’t 
have the entire supply of mellowroo- 
ney tied up. A Mr. Timmy Rogers, 
self-dubbed The Hot Sophisticate, has 
concocted a disturbance called Fla-ti- 
ga-pa, which is best rendered on a set 
of false teeth and wits. Loop-de-loo 
is alleged musically to be the sound 
you make ‘‘when you hold her tight.” 
Then there is Phil Moore’s Hokey 
Mokey Poke Sqwatch thing, which 
defies translation by even the anthro- 
pologists. 

Re Bop Songs are whoop-and-hol- 
ler versions of mellowrooney and 
are designed to relax through yelling. 
The enormously popular Hey Ba Ba 
Re Bop is a subtle example. To prop- 
erly render this number, orchestras 
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usually choose up sides, then shout, 
“Hey ba ba re bop” at each other, the 
side that splits more eardrums and in- 
duces most cases of permanent shock 
being declared winner. From the 
sensitive pens of bandleaders Lionel 
Hampton and Curley Hammer, the 
enchanting message of Hey Ba Ba Re 
Bop (as distinct from a rival song 
O Bob O Lee Bob) is worth noting in 
part: 

Hey ba ba re bop, hey ba ba re 
bop, 

Yes your baby knows,— 

Mama's on the chair, papa’s on the 

cot, 

Baby's on the floor, blowin’ his 
natural top. 

Singin’ hey ba bare bop etc. ... 

Matilda Brown told old King Tut 

If you can’t say Re bop keep your 
big mouth shut, 

Singin’ hey ba ba re bop etc... . 

(Copyright 1945 and 1946 by 
Leeds Music Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Reprinted here by arrangement with 
Song Hits Magazine.) 

Hey Ba Ba Re Bop has outsold 
O Bob O Lee Bob. Hey Ba Ba Re 
Bop makes so much more sense! 

A genuinely accomplished trumpet 
player named John Birks (Dizzy) 
Gillespie invented re bop. Dizzy, 


formerly a ‘side man” for Cab Cal- , 


loway, had a habit of conveying his 
advanced swing rhythms to his fellow 
musicians by humming ‘“‘re bop a re 
bop” etc. It was but justice that the 
phrase would in time fall on the ear 
of the poet; and be immortalized! 
Aided and abetted by one Thelon- 
ious Monk, his arranger and pianist, 
Dizzy has concocted such un-Gre- 
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gorian chants as Be Rop She Ban 
Klugel Mop and A Handful o’ Gim- 
me and A Bucket o’ Much Obliged. 

The Socially Significant Song, often 
called ‘‘sophisticated” because it con- 
tains words of more than one syllable, 
is often the favorite of night-club 
habitués. A weird gent named Harry 
(The Hipster) Gibson is a leader in 
this field, as is the many-sided Phil 
Moore. Gibson, who writes ’em and 
croons ‘em too, is responsible for 
Who Put the Benzedrine in Mrs. 
Murphy's Ovaltine?, which has sold 
a million or so records, and tells of 
the wondrous effect of the drug on 
Mrs. Murphy, and also inquires “who 
put the nembutal in Mr. Murphy’s 
overall?” Mention of two drugs, as 
can be readily seen, gives the song 
great social significance. 

Gibson’s personal life makes equal- 
ly good sense. The Hipster gave up 
a promising career studying long-hair 
music at New York's Juilliard School, 
to write and sing poolroom songs in 
the ballroom manner in the 52nd 
Street swing emporiums. When last 
heard from, the Hipster was on the 
West Coast, summoned to add Social 
Significance to Gaillard’s mellowroo- 
ney at Billy Berg’s. Ah, fortunate 
Hollywood! 

The comfortably proportioned Pro- 
fessor Phil Moore, another Social Sig- 
nificance boy, is educated to the musi- 
cal and mental teeth. Phil’s first job 
after he escaped from the University 
of Washington was at a Hollywood 
studio, where he was hired as an 
authority on Afro-Harlem music— 
despite the fact he’d never been to 
either place. Phil produced a library- 
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ful of ersatz chants, jumps and boo- 
gie-woogies that out-Africa Africa. 
“You name it,” Moore cried. “I got 
it—or can get it!” 

One day Phil was accompanying 
Lena Horne on the piano during a re- 
cording session. The going was 
tough—Lena couldn’t get things 
right. She burst into tears. A com- 
forting phrase leaped to Moore’s lips. 
“Shoo-shoo, baby!’ he sympathized. 
“Don’t you cry!” 

On the way home in a cab, Phil 
got out an envelope and pencil, began 
humming and making notes. Shoo- 
Shoo Baby was sung by the embark- 
ing G.I. who marched aboard. his 
transport to its rhythm, then sang it 
in the foxhole while his wife sang it 
back home. Our armies marched into 
Rome to it; it comforted our boys in 
enemy prison camps. 

Moore's most recent excursions into 
the Socially Significant include Ro- 
mance without Finance is a Nuisance, 
and It’s Bigamy, an account of the 
bliss of that overwedded state. Re- 
cently Moore read Karen Horney’s 
Inner Conflicts, a work on psychiatry, 
and came up with She’s a Rank Chick. 
“T call this song a bedtime story for 
neurotic adults,” explains the gabby, 
high-browed Mr. Moore, “and I 
wrote it because the times are over- 
ripe for it. It describes a girl with an 
advanced case of mental B.O. and 
snakes in her hair for dandruff.” 
Dracula’s ghoul friend, fellers: 

She's a rank chick . . . come get 
her quick, somebody call the Law! 

She’s a mean cantankerous monster, 
who'd murder her own grandmaw 

She’s a fe-fi-fo and then fum, chews 
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benzedrine bubble gum... 

(Copyright 1946 by Phil Moore) 

“Benzedrine bubble gum” brings 
us to that third contribution to the 
national earache, the Whimsy Kiddie 
Ditty. Kiddies, it seems, not con- 
tent to sing bits of Wagner or Rim- 
ski-Korsakov, prefer things like A- 
Tisket A-Tasket, and those Three 
Itty Fisses which swam and swam 
wight over the dam and into the pub- 
lic nausea. 

Often the kiddies themselves are 
directly responsible for Whimsy 
Songs. The authors of Mairzy Doats 
were running a workaday band till 
one day the child of one of them came 
home from the kindergarten with 
the astounding information that 
‘““Mairzy doats and dozey doats and 
liddle lambzy divey.”’ (Mares eat oats, 
and does eat oats, and little lambs eat 
ivy—English translation.) This threw 
Daddy and two cronies into a fury 
of creation, resulting in a sohg that 
almost sent America into a second 
childhood, before it died as unex- 
pectedly as it had been born. 

A few months ago a band leader 
named Joe Ricardel teamed up with a 
musical screwball named Redd Evans, 
and together they cooked up Frim 
Fram Sauce in their little crackpot. 
Warbles the gourmet: 

I don’t want French fried pota- 
toes, 

Red ripe tomatoes, waiter, I'm 
never satisfied, 

I want the Frim Fram Sauce 

With the aussenfay and chafafa on 
the side. 

(Courtesy of Song Hits Magazine. 
Copyright 1945, by Jefferson Music.) 
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Frim Fram Sauce is a good sample 
of the Just Plain Crazy Song. Picked 
up and recorded by the King Cole 
Trio, soon America was not only de- 
manding Frim Fram Sauce at restau- 
rants, but a food company began ex- 
perimenting with a real recipe for the 
stuff. Thanks to a whispering cam- 
paign by Cole’s press agent hinting at 
the song’s double entendre, CBS 
banned it, then restored it to the air. 
This helped sell 250,000 or so copies, 
and over 2,000,000 records. 

A few years ago, a 52nd Street 
swingster, to show off his orchestra’s 
virtuosity, fitted an inspired tune to a 
battered old tuba: The Music Goes 
Round and Round. Such bad news 
travels fast, and before you could call 
out the Bellevue guard the country’s 
senses were going round and round. 

Incidentally, rarely do the authors 
of a smash silly song repeat. The 
composers of Yes, We Have No Ba- 
nanas have slipped into oblivion. The 
Mairzy Doats boys, though they've 
noted every baby lisp of their young, 
have come up with nothing stronger 


than Ashby de la Zooch. 

Tin Pan Alley gives the cuckoo 
song cycle two years. Others say 
television, which will enable the per- 
former to look as well as sound nuts, 
will prolong the thing indefinitely. 
So it looks pretty dismal ahead. Right 
now song writers are busy trying to 
capture noises made in madhouses. 
Publicity men seek to make America 
cement conscious by inventing ce- 
ment-mixer cocktails—one drink and 
you're plastered. Someone’s written 
something called Stang is Gnats 
Spelled Sideways. 

Already the national I.Q. is show- 
ing serious signs of deterioration. 

Obviously this sort of thing has 
awful possibilities. Will the human 
race revert to all fours, and communi- 
cate in jibberish? Will we look back 
on the days of Ja Da Ja Da Ja Da Ja 
Da Jing Jing Jing and When Ba- 
nana Skins Are Falling I'll Come 
Sliding Back to You as on the days 
of a cultural renaissance? 

Oh, Victor Herbert, please come 
back! 


Copyright, Collier’s (October 5, 1946) 


How Bojangles Got That Way 
A LOT of people have wondered where Bill “Bojangles” Robinson 


got his nickname. The name was given to the nearly 70-year-old dancer 
one evening years ago when Bill was indulging in a little game of 
»chance with an entertainer named Des Williams. When the game 
broke up, Bill was high winner, and as he came out into the street 
with his friend he cut a little step to celebrate. Since his pockets were 
full of change, his friend Des shouted, “Listen to that bo jangle!’ 
American Magazine 
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Numbered among the notables who be- 
jieve with William Shakespeare that “He 

that hath 4 beard 15 more than youth, 
and he that hath no peard 1S less than 
man’ are many names 19 Negro life. 

Typical scholar w. E. B- Du Bots who 
has sported his goatee for many years. 


Paul Robeson cultivated a beard 
for his starring role in Othello 
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Joe Louis shuns a razor — 
when he’s in training 


Asti Horace. Cayton’s Fu Manchu-like is a recent addition 


Pager’ Brown's Van ‘Dyck is. a mark of distinction 
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’ Charges of Negro ancestry hounded Harding to his death bed 


AS Warren Gamaliel Harding, 
W ests President of the United 
States, the first and only Negro 
to occupy the White House as Chief 
Executive of the richest nation on 
earth? © 
Harding has been dead for nearly 
23 years, bu* the story of his Negro 
ancestry persists to this day. Periodi- 
cally it is the subject of fresh specu- 
lation. 


His death on August 3, 1923, 


ended a turbulent career but the‘con- 
troversy regarding his race still goes 
on. 

Harding was a haunted man. He was 
hounded by whispered innuendoes 
and maliciously spread suspicions. A 
sensitive man full of frailties, he was 
deeply hurt by the petty gossip about 
his private life that travelled up and 
down the corridors of the capitol, 
drifted into fashionable Washington 
drawing rooms and finally became a 
raging storm that swept the country. 

One rumor fastened itself to Hard- 
ing like a dread disease and refused 
to leave him. It hovered over his 
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political career like a storm cloud, 
throwing a sinister shadow across his 
private life. This was the charge that 
way back in the Harding family tree 
Negro blood was present. 

As Harding’s importance as a po- 
litical figure increased, the “Negro 
blood” story reached an increasingly 
wider audience. During his march 
to the presidency it constantly dogged 
him. It followed him into the White 
House and plagued his last days. 

At the height of his national emi- 
nence, the rumor became public 
knowledge. All over the country in 
rural general stores and big-city street 
corners, political talk usually veered 
round to heated, discussion of the 
report that “the President is colored.” 

Though fully aware of what was 
being said about him President Hard- 
ing remained silent on the issue to 
his death. At no time did he ever 
issue a public denial of the charge, 
even when certain of his enemies pub- 
lished what they claimed was docu- 
mentary evidence of the President's 
Negro lineage. 
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Sympathetic biographers have made 
much of the fact that Harding made 
no public attempt to smash such a 
dangerous rumor. This reluctance to 
fight the issue has been ascribed both 
to a refusal to dignify the charge with 
an answer and to strong personal 
doubts which Harding had concern- 
ing his family background. 

There is no question about Hard- 
ing’s uncertainty as to his racial status. 
He once told an old friend, James 
Miller Faulkner of the Cincinnati En- 
quirer, who had questioned him about 
the basis of the “Negro blood”’ allega- 
tions: 

“How do I know, Jim? One of 
my ancestors may have jumped the 
fence.” This attitude has been praised 
by one biographer as ‘‘manly doubt.” 
Manly or not, the doubt seems to 
have been strong enough to cause 
Harding to ruthlessly suppress two 
published exposés of racial intermix- 
ture in his family. 

The first so-called exposé appeared 
in the 1890's as a full-page article in 
the Marion Mirror, bitterest rival of 
then Editor Harding’s Star. The arti- 
cle presented a mass of detailed Hard- 
ing family history purporting to prove 
that Warren G. was part Negro. Very 
few Marion inhabifants ever saw the 
article; the entire press run was 
bought up by Harding and his 
friends. Not a single copy of that is- 
sue exists today. Harding saw to 
that. 

Being called Negroes was old stuff 
to members of the Harding family. 
It reached back to the 1820's when 
a neighbor accused Amos Harding of 
having a Negro strain. 
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Again in 1849 a murder was com- 
mitted in the. Marion region of Ohio 
that caused a major sensation. A 
David Butler had killed his business 
partner, Amos Smith, because Smith 
had, during an argument, made scorn- 
ful references to his “nigger wife.” 
Butler was married to a Harding. 

In convicting Butler the jury made 
a remarkable admission. It found 
that it was not slanderous for Smith 
to have called Mrs. Butler a Negro 
since the Harding family had always 
been considered Negro in the com- 
munity. This decision was often 
cited by Harding's detractors as legal 
proof that the Hardings were Ne- 
groes. 

It has also been established by 
numerous affidavits by former local 
inhabitants, that in Blooming Grove, 
Ohio, where the Hardings settled 
originally, President Harding’s fore- 
bears were ‘regarded and treated as 
Negroes.” 

During the hectic early years when 
Harding was battling his way to 
Washington via the Ohio state senate 
and the office of lieutenant-governor, 
the Negro blood accusation was regu- 
larly trotted out by the opposition. It 
cropped up every time he ran for of- 
fice and was unscrupulously used by 


*the mud-slingers who operated in the 


back rooms of state politics. 

Up until he became a U.S. Senator 
in 1914, the Negro strain rumor was 
strictly an Ohio issue. But with his 
nomination by the Republican Na- 
tional Convention in 1920, it assumed 
national dimensions. Republican 
campaign headquarters immediately 
took steps to counter the charges by 
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distributing genealogies of the Hard- 
ing family that traced the line back 
to 17th Century White New Eng- 
landers. 

This did not silence certain of his 
more ‘persistent opponents. They 
financed the publication of a series of 
scurrilous leaflets authored by a Pro- 
fessor William Estabrook Chancellor 
of Wooster College, Ohio. The leaf- 
lets offered genealogical proof that 
Harding was not white. ““Warren 
Gamaliel Harding is not a white 
man,” one concluded. 

Later on during the campaign, 
Joseph P. Tumulty, President Wood- 
row Wilson’s -private secretary, was 
offered documentary proof of Hard- 
ing’s Negro ancestry. When asked 
why the Democratic National Com- 
mittee did not want to use the ma- 
terial, Tumulty exclaimed: 

“Suppose Senator Harding is 
elected. What a terrible thing it 
would be for the country if it came 
out that we had a President alleged 
to be part Negro!” 

Although the issue did figure in 
the presidential campaign, it was 
neatly suppressed by the majority of 
the big papers. A few newspapers 
dealt with the Chancellor circulars but 
only as news reports without editorial 
comment. The public’s.curiosity was 
aroused. Special writers dispatched 
thousands of words on the Harding 
family story from Marion but these 
were not published. 

Late in the campaign a secret con- 
ference was held on Harding's special 
train for the purpose of drafting a 
formal denial of the story that he had 
Negro blood in his veins. While it 
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was in progress, Mrs. Harding en- 
tered, discovered what . was being 
discussed and brusquely insisted that 
not a word be said about the matter. 
No statement was made. 

The election results, repofting a 
record plurality for Harding, were of- 
fered by fervid advisers of the Presi- 
dent-elect as proof that the Negro 
blood rumors had done him no dam- 
age. Actually the Harding victory 
was more a reflection of popular dis- 
satisfaction with Woodrow Wilson’s 
regime -than a personal triumph for 
the candidate from Ohio. ~ 

All his life Harding had squirmed 
and suffered under the taunts of cruel 
neighbors, rival editors and political 
opponents. His father-in-law, Amos 
Kling, never forgave his daughter for 
having married Warren G., and in- 
sulted his son-in-law at every turn, al- 
ways by references to the Harding 
Negro strain. Long after he became 
Ohio’s lieutenant-governor, Harding 
was socially excluded by many promi- 
nent families in his section of Ohio 
where the rumors had long been ac- 
cepted as fact. 

Certain it is that Harding was 
deeply affected by the charges that he 
had come from the Negro ghetto. 
Dr. H. F. Alderfer, a Harding author- 
ity, says in an unpublished work, The 
Personality and Politics of Warren G. 
Harding: 

“There is no doubt that this factor 
was of great importance in the de- 
velopment of his personality, that it 
tinged all his local activities.” 

The racial nemesis followed Hard- 
ing to the end of his days. It allowed 
him little mental security. His ene- 
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mies refused to let the matter rest. 
Months after he had been installed in 
the White House, it was revived by 
the publication of a book titled, War- 
ren Gamaliel Harding, President of 
the United States. 

It contained information provided 
by that scholarly muckraker, Professor 
Chancellor, and was a record of the 
Harding family with emphasis given 
to the Negro side of the strain. It 
seemed to authenticate the rumors 
that had spread out across the country 
that Warren G. Harding. was a 
Negro. 

Written in a florid style, most of 
the data it contained has been. dis- 
counted by Harding’s biographers, 
particularly those most anxious to dis- 
prove the Negro blood claim. Here is 
an excerpt: 

“What we insist on is that the race 
consciousness of the Hardings in 
Blooming Grove caused them to re- 
War- 
ren, his brother and sisters were 
reared and treated as colored people.” 

How seriously the Harding Admin- 
istration took this little volume was 
shown by the speed and thorough- 
ness with which it removed copies 
of the book from public circulation. 
Acting wholly extra-iegally, Depart- 
ment of Justice agents located the 
Ohio printing house that had pro- 
duced the books, took all copies they 
could find to Washington and burned 
them. Purchasers of the book were 
tracked down and “persuaded”’ to sell 
or “loan” théir copies to the Justice 
Department men. They were never 
seen again. 

Of the two copies known to have 
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escaped Attorney General Harry M. 
Daugherty’s campaign of suppression, 
one is in the New York Public 
Library. It has thus become one of 
the rarest books published in America 
during the 20th Century. 

Was President Harding of Negro 
extraction? There is a mass of pretty 
conclusive evidence that~somewhere 
along the line Negroes entered the 
Harding line to form the basis of the 
long campaign of vituperation. De- 
spite denials to the contrary, Harding 
fought the rumor but unsuccessfully. 
He fought it when he blocked circula- 
tion of the issue of the Marion news- 
paper that contained factual support 
for the Negro blood charge. He 
fought it too when, through his at- 
torney general, he destroyed practical- 
ly the entire edition of Professor 
Chancellor's little book. 

Harding clearly considered such 
material dangerous, both in a personal 
and political sense. That is why he 
had it suppressed with such small re- 
gard for the law. 

Important relevant information was 
hidden from the public eye by a con- 
spiracy of silence and omission. The 
most significant omission from all of 
the genealogies of Harding put out by 
the Republicans was that of the Presi- 
‘dent’s namesake, Warren Gamaliel 
Bancroft, an uncle. Local reports 
described him as a Negro preacher. 

Harding died of an apparent 
seizure at 7:30 on an August evening 
in 1923 while his wife was reading 
to him in their suite in a San Fran- 
cisco hotel. Worry and harassment 
had weakened his resistance to pneu- 
monia. He was the first President 
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since McKinley to die in office. 
Scandal, which had beclouded his 
entire life, broke resoundingly around 
his dead body. The Teapot Dome 
oil investigation had begun to rock 
his administration to its foundations. 
Harding knew that, had he lived, it 
might well have resulted in his im- 
peachment. The Harding tragedy 
was climaxed by dark hints that the 
President’s wife had poisoned him. 


entwined in controversy and en- 
shrouded in scandal. He left many 
important questions unanswered 
among which was the one concerning 
his Negro background. It is likely 
that this question caused him more 
mental worry than any of the numer- 
ous crises of his hurly-burly life. But 
unlike the other crises he dealt with 
this one in a special way. He said 
nothing about it for the record. 


It shocked the nation. 
Harding died as he had lived— 


hee 


It was the one topic on which he 
preferred not to be quoted. 


IN THE FEBRUARY ISSUE 


Why Negroes Don’t Commit Suicide 
Census statistics prove that Negroes, despite the rigors of 
Jim Crow life, stand up and fight rather than turn to self-de* 
struction. Much fewer suicides proportionately are reported 
among Negroes than among whites. Dr. Helen McLean, noted 
psychiatrist and head of the Institute of Psychoanalysis in Chi- 
cago, weighs the evidence and points to the reasons for Negro . 
survival in a brilliant article. 


A Star Pointed North 
A condensation from the splendid new historical novel on the 
life of Frederick Douglass gives an insight into Abraham Lin- 
coln’s true attitude to the Negro and emancipation. Here is 
“Honest Abe” speaking frankly to Douglass his thoughts on 
racial discrimination in the Union Army. It’s timely reading 
for Negro History Week. 


Can Drunkards Be Cured? 
The story of how Alcoholics Anonymous, the new temperance 
organization of ex-souses,: works its miracle cures among 
chronic drunkards without regard to race or color. Allan Mor- 
rison visited a typical interracial meeting to get the inside story 
of how AA works. 
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By Alex Washington 


OUNG Tom DeHart was born 

with a little of Casey Jones and 

John Henry in his blood—he 
was a natural railroader and a whole 
lot of man. 

At the age of 18 Tom was the best 
traipman working on that stretch of 
the Southern Railroad which winds 
like a blacksnake’s trail up the west 
slope of Balsom Mountain in North 
Carolina. He could hop aboard a 
freight rattling along at 30 miles an 
hour and was sure-footed as a moun- 
tain goat in jumping off. Most amaz- 
ing of all, Tom could out-blast a 
warning shriek from a locomotive by 
whistling between his teeth. 

It was his blaring man-made toot 
that meant the difference between life 
and death for more than 60 railroad- 
ers one fateful day during the summer 
of 1908 when Tom bravely rode a 
runaway train down the winding 


Young Tom stayed with the runaway caboose 


all the way down the mountain and saved 60 railroaders. 


mountainside around hairpin curves 
and horseshoe turns. 

Tom’s grandfather was one of the 
men who had helped hack the South- 
ern Railroad through the mountains 
in the early eighties. These laborers 
were Negro convicts who were set 
free with the customary new suit of 
clothes and a few dollars. Left to 
shift for themselves far from home, 
some of the men settled at the foot 
of Balsom Mountain where Bryson 
City later sprang up. 

» It was in the fall of 1907 that Tom 
graduated from handyman, doing odd 
jobs in Bryson City, to brakeman on 
the Southern. In a few short months 
he had proved he had steel in his 
veins, became known for his cool 
nerve and cat-like agility. 

These are the qualities that make 
a top-notch railroader, and on the 
treacherous seven-mile stretch of 
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Rider 
of the Smokies 


track from the top of the mountain to 
the foot, they spelled either life or 
death. The thin ribbon of steel track 
wound serpent-like on the tortuous 
way down the steep incline. On one 
side rose a vertical wall of grey stone; 
on the other side was a sheer drop 
into the rock-studded gorges below. 
Often huge boulders would topple 
from the dizzy heights, crash on the 
track below. : 

But more hazardous than any of 
these natural perils of the region were 
runaways—tons of steel on the ram- 
page, spinning wheels that often left 
the rails without leaving a mark on 
the sharp curves. Many a good man 
had been forced to leap for his life 
as a careening flatcar bore down on 
him at 40 and 50 miles per hour. 
Others were carried to their death, 
clinging helplessly to the speeding 
runaway. 

Knowing the road well, Tom had 
long ago marked places along the 
track where it would be safe to un- 
load when flying wheels theatened 
death. One was Robinson’s Field, a 
small level spot halfway down the 
mountain. Tom had another emer- 
gency spot picked out farther down 
the grade, a shelf hewn out of the 
vertical stone wall, barely three feet 
wide and about 30 feet long. A moun- 
tain goat would have had trouble un- 
loading there without smashing into 
the walls, but, like Robinson’s Field, 
the shelf was a refuge for men who 
lived and worked with danger. 

During the summer of 1908 the 
third bridge from the top of the 
mountain was destroyed by fire. 
Bridge Supervisor W. W. Reister and 
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60 iaborers set out one day to repair 
the burnt-out trestle, sagging 40 feet 
above toaring Scott’s Creek. 

Tom was brakeman on the outfit 
which carried the repair crew and 
equipment to the spot where an 80- 
foot gap in the rails had halted use 
of the track. A flatcar of tools was 
unloaded at the spot and the crew 
began jacking up the charred timbers 
of the bridge. As the work pro- 
gressed, Reister notified Conductor 
Z. F. Shaver that he was ready to use 
a flatcar of timbers. So the engine, 
with a caboose coupled to it, steamed 
up the grade to pick up the car at a 
spur. four miles away. 

At the spot the caboose was cut off 
and the engine went in after the flat- 
car. Conductor Shaver applied the 
brakes on the caboose. As he gripped 
the brake wheel, suddenly he felt the 
tension go limp and the caboose be- 
gan moving slowly down the incline. 
The terrified conductor spun the brake 
wheel like a top, but apparently the 
brake chain had snapped. The heavy 
caboose was moving faster now and 
his heart froze. 

Young Tom working near the en- 
gine caught a glimpse of the moving 
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caboose. He knew from experience 
that the car would take off down the 
steep slope and would either fly off 
the rails at one of the murderous 
curves or crash into the workmen at 
the bridge. 

Covering 50 yards in a flash, Tom 
swung aboard the caboose. 

“Get off! Get off before it’s too 
late,” Tom yelled to the conductor as 
he dashed inside the car. He reap- 
peared in a moment with an armload 
of quartered fire wood. 

He began to toss the logs under 
the wheels in a futile attempt to halt 
the caboose as it gained momentum. 
“Get off, Mr. Shaver. You can’t do 
nothin’ to save her!” the brakeman 
pleaded. But the conductor ignored 
him, grabbed up some of the heavy 
firewood. 

The flying trucks splintered the 
wood like matchsticks. Seeing their 
efforts to derail the caboose were 
fruitless, Tom turned to the conduc- 
tor. 

“She's gone, and if you don’t un- 
load at Robinson’s Field, you'll go 
with her,” he yelled over the ever- 
increasing rumble. Time was running 
out. 

As the caboose rattled nearer to 
Robinson's Field, the skipper got set 
to jump. “Let's go, Tom!” 

“No, I'll stick with her. Those men 
down there . . . I’m gonna ride her 
down, skipper, and do what I can.” 

“But there’s nothing you can do, 
man!” 

“I’m gonna Whistle a warning, then 
unload at the shelf,” Tom shouted, 
pushing the conductor toward the 
steps. The wiry conductor could get 
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on and off cars as well as any, but 
he related afterwards that this time he 
hit the dirt with a bone-jarring thud, 
tore up rows of corn like a plow. 
Dazed and bruised, he struggled to 
his feet. 

Meanwhile, Tom clung to the plat- 
form railing of the rampant caboose, 
jerking and swaying in time with the 
singing wheels as it lurched around 


- the 14 and 18 degree curves. How 


the runaway managed to stay on the 
rails at a mile-a-minute clip was a 
miracle. 

At the burnt-out bridge, Supervisor 
Reister was directing the work of his 
crew when he heard the piercing 
shrieks of Tom’s whistle. He turned 
to look up, caught a fleeting glimpse 
of the speeding caboose as it rounded 
a turn and headed straight for the 
workmen. There was barely time to 
move, and the supervisor had no time 
to warn his men. With outstretched 
arms he leaped into space and landed 
heavily on the rocks 40 feet below. 

After giving his piercing shriek of 
a whistle, Tom braced himself to 
jump. This one had to be good, he 
told himself as the narrow niche in 
the mountain loomed nearer. At the 
last possible moment he flexed his 
muscles, flew through the air and 
landed cat-like on his feet. Momen- 
tum carried him the length of the 
30-foot ‘ledge. 

The men saw the supervisor jump, 
instinctively knew something was 
wrong. They took off, scrambling 
from the girders and trestle debris in 
all directions. The timing was so 
close that some of them had their 
tools ripped from their hands as the 
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caboose flew past, roared across the 
80-foot gap and crashed into a mass 
of cord wood and twisted steel. 

By this time, the conductor had 
painfully made his way down the 
track to where Tom was limping 
along toward him. 

“Great. God, I’m glad to see you, 
skipper!” Tom cried. ‘‘Are you Hurt 
much?” 

“No broken bones, but Robinson's 
Field will never be the same. How 
about you?” 

“When I hit that shelf, my knees 


grinned. -““My feet slid along that 
rock so fast they're still burning. But 


U. S. Senator in 1870. 


at New Orleans in 1815. 


in 1776. 
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swapped places with my hips,” Tom 


I managed to stay on my feet.” 

Tom’s heroism cost him plenty. For 
several months afterward he was un- 
able to work and was never quite as 
agile as he had once been. He was 
drafted in World War I, survived a 
gas attack in France, lived to return 
home and resume railroading. He 
died in 1930. 

Hearing about Tom’s deed, South- 
ern Railroad officials presented him 
with $25. Nothing was said about’a 
larger reward or even a medal. Yet 
if Tom DeHart felt any disappoint- 
ment, imagine the feeling of the 60 
white laborers he saved, with a 40- 
cent valuation placed on their lives. 


1—E mancipation Proclamation issued in 1863. 
6—John N. Langston, in 1867, became the first Negro permitted to prace 


tice law before the United States Supreme Court. 
7—Hiram R. Revels of Mississippi became the first Negro elected a 
8—Negro regiments helped General Andrew Jackson defeat the British 
19—First apne Baptist Church was organized at Savannah, Georgia, in 
78 


22—First = Baptist Church was organized at Williamsburg, Virginia 


31—The awe Movement to fight for Negro rights was organized in 
1906. 
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AFRICAN 
ANIMAL KINGDOM 


LTHOUGH MOST of the animals in the zoo come from 

Africa, that continent has the fewest zoological parks in 
the world. Of the 115 parks being maintained for their educa- 
tional value today, only four are located on the “Dark Conti- 
nent.” Europe heads the list with 48, U. S. is next with 40. 
Australia has seven. 


* * 


AS LATE AS 1910, many a big game hunter in Africa had 
his lions “fixed” for him through a confidential deal with 
an unscrupulous guide. The guide would kill an antelope, 
inject a large dose of a quick-acting poison in the carcass and 
place it at daybreak near a waterhole where, soon after, several 
lions would be devouring it. 

On a well-timed cue from the guide, the hunter would lead 
his party to the scene and quickly and boldly shoot the animals, 
to the amazement of his friends, who did not know that the 
legs of the beasts had been paralyzed so they could neither run 
nor fight. True 


* * 


7. CIRCUSES, and private owners prefer Indian elephants 
to African. The latter are born hell-raisers, and they cost 
about $4,000 apiece. But you can get a gentle Indian cow for 
$2,000. Pageant 


RING GEORGE IV of England was unwittingly responsible 
for the wild horses that range in Africa. Looking around 
for some suitable gifts for a few African tribal chiefs, he chose 
several trained thoroughbreds. 

The local nabobs had never seen such animals and had no 
idea what to do with them. They solved their problem by driv- 
ing their gift horses out of their villages to father the great 
herds of the Congo and the Niger regions. This Month 


HE HORNBILL of South Africa is a master at dealing with 
the “deadlier of the species.” This crafty bird chooses a 
hollow tree for his nest; when the female starts to lay her eggs 
the male quickly seals her in the cavity with mud, leaving an 
opening only large enough to insert his beak in order to bring 
food to her. Thereafter he does not have to worry about the 
female brooding the eggs, or any philandering on her part, until 
after the young are old enough to fly. Then he tears away the 
cement and liberates his captive. Vance Hoyt, Coronet 
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If U.S. can’t live side by side in peace and unity, how can we expect people of world to succeed? 


Can America Love Its Neighbors? 


Condensed from the’book, ‘“Toward a Better World” 


WAS brought up 
I in a home where 

learning Bible 
verses, Collects and 
Hymns was a daily 
and Sunday practice. 
As children we were 
often asked if we had 
read our portion of 
the Scriptures every 
morning and every 
night as we were ex- 
pected to do, and though I am afraid 
that those good habits have slid away 
from me ‘in this busy world of today, 
when decisive moments come in life, 
it is curious how often the Bible 
verses that fit the occasion come to 
mind. 

The Second Commandment, ‘‘Love 
Thy Neighbor as Thyself,’”’ has often 
been before me when I have heard 
people generalize about groups of 
their neighbors who, like them, are 
citizens of the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

There is no use in shutting our 
eyes to the fact that racial and reli- 
gious tensions in this country are be- 
coming more acute. They arise partly 
from experiences back in the past, 
experiences very often in other coun- 
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By Eleanor Roosevelt 


tries where wars wefe 
carried on between 
people of various na- 
tionalities. -I think 
they persist in this 
country largely 
cause of the insecu- 
rity of some of our 
people under our eco- 
nomic system. 

If times are hard, 
jobs scarce and food 
hard to get, we always prefer that 
someone else be the victim of these 
difficult situations and we fight to 
keep ourselves on top. We come to 
attribute certain characteristics to dif- 
ferent races and nationalities. We 
differentiate too little and even where 
religions are concerned, if they are 
not our Own, we are apt to lump 
people all together as doing certain 
things because they are Jew or Gen- 
tile, Catholic or Protestant. 

I have come to think, therefore, 
that the basic thing we must do is 
to stop generalizing about people. If 
we no longer thought of them as 
groups but as individuals, we would 
soon find that they varied in their 
different groups as much as we do in 
our own. It seems to me quite nat- 


i 


ural to say: “I do not like John 
Jones.” The reasons may be many. 
But to say: “I do not like Catholics 
or Jews” is complete nonsense. Some- 
times people go further and say, “All 
the Irish here are Catholics and all 
Irish Catholics are politicians, there- 
fore they are corrupt,” or, “All Jews 
engage in sharp business practice.” 
More nonsense and futile generalities. 
Because the Jews have been oppressed 
through the ages and have learned 
in a hard school, since their oppor- 
tunities are restricted, to work harder 


when opportunities open up for them 


is not strange. All disadvantaged peo- 
ple do the same when opportunities 
are open to them. 

The Irish Catholic can be as scrupu- 
lously honest in public office as any- 
one else. Most Jews, like most other 
people, live according to the highest 
ethical standards and are generous not 
only to people but to causes. It is in- 
dividuals we must know, not groups! 

The Negroes perhaps suffer more 
from this lumping together of people 
than any other race. Because the 
South has created a picture, a charm- 
ing one of mammies, old fashioned 
butlers and gardeners and day labor- 
ers, we must not believe that that is 
the whole picture. They have rarely 
shown us the picture of the intellec- 
tual, or of the soldier or of the in- 
ventor. Because of circumstances there 
are relatively fewer of them in the 
colored group, but they do exist. I 
think many people, if they closed their 
eyes and talked to a mixed racial 
group, would find it hard to tell the 
difference, either from the voice or 
sentiments . expressed, between the 
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cultivated white man and the culti- 
vated Negro. 

If we really believe in democracy 
we must face the fact that equality of 
opportunity is basic to any kind of 
democracy. Equality of opportunity 
means that all of our people, not just 
white people, not just people de- 
scended from English or Scandinavian 
ancestors, but all our people must 
have decent homes, a decent standard 
of health and educational opportuni- 
ties to develop their abilities as far as 
they are able. Thus they may be 
equipped with the tools for the work 
which they wish to do, and there must 
be equality of opportunity to obtain 
that work regardless of race or re- 
ligion or color. 

Where the Negro is concerned, I 
think they have a legitimate com- 
plaint. We have expected them to be 
good citizens and yet in a large part 
of our country we haven't given them 
an opportunity to take part in our 
government. We have, however, 
made them subject to our laws, and 
we have drafted them into our Army 
and Navy. 

We have done better than ever be- 
fore, I think, in really integrating 
some of them with their white 
brothers in the various services. It 


has been an uphill fight, however, and 
the tendency has been to keep them 


in the menial positions performing 
the kind of services which are 
needed, but which do not give an op- 
portunity for glory or for compensa- 
tion to the same extent that other 
services might do. 

It is true that because of lack of 
opportunity for education, many of 
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our colored people are not capable of 
rising to great heights, but we should 
have differentiated between those who 
were capable and those who were not. 
We would not then find so many men 
with such a deep sense of injustice 
who, when they return to civilian 
status and find themselves confronted 
with discrimination and segregation, 
may easily become a real menace in 
our communities. 

I am prepared to believe that it will 
take us some time as a nation to accept 
the Commandment: ‘‘Love Thy 
Neighbor as Thyself,” but I am a 
little nervous lest the time allowed 
for readjustment should not be as 
long as it seemed to be before the war. 

The day we dropped our atomic 
bomb we closed an era. Our only real 
defense in a very insecure world is 
friendship among peoples. 

We are the strongest and richest 
nation today. We are richer in man- 
power and in national resources than 
most of the other nations. Our man- 
power has gained self confidence as 
it has rolled up a victory in two dis- 
tant parts of the world. Our ‘man- 
power will not lack initiative. They 
haven’t been starved. They haven't 
been under the heel of a conqueror. 
Neither has our whole civilian popu- 
lation. Therefore the rest of the 
world looks to us for leadership. 

How much can we give them? If 
we cannot solve our economic ques- 
tions, who else in the world has the 
strength and resources to do so? If 
we, cannot and will not learn to live 
side by side in peace and unity, how 
can we expect that the people of the 
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world are going to learn this most 
difficult lesson? It is much easier to 
fight about things than to settle them 
by law. 

We have come to rule of law within 
our borders for most of our citizens. 
We are ashamed when we hear of a 
lynching. Most of us hope the day 
will come when justice is even-handed 
and the laws operate for all people 
alike within our borders. The re- 
sponsibility, therefore, is great. We 
must find a way to live with our 
neighbors in peace, in order that we 
may help the rest of the world with 


‘the job of peaceful understanding 


which must be achieved if we are all 
of us to remain on this globe and con- 
tinue to develop our civilization. 

What is needed is really not a self- 
conscious virtue which makes us treat 
our neighbors as we want to be 
treated, but an acceptance of the fact 
that all human beings haye dignity 
and the potentiality of development 
into the same kind of people we are 
ourselves. 

When we look at each individual 
without thinking of him as a Jew or 
as a Negro, but only as a person, then 
we may get to like him or we may 
dislike him, but he stands on his own 
feet as an individual and we stand 
with him on an equal basis. To- 
gether we are citizens of a great coun- 
try. I may have had greater oppor- 
tunity and greater happiness than he 
has had, and fewer obstacles to over- 
come, but basically we build our lives 
together and what we build today sets 
the pattern for the future of the 
world, 


Ceperigns, 1946, By John C. Winsion Co., $2) 
Aiso pu blished by Penguin Books, 


DECEPTION (Warner). Starring Bette Davis in one of her best roles, this 
murder-thriller with lots of suspense and bangup acting is a natural for goose- 
flesh fans. Based on the play Jealousy, this movie boasts one of the best per- 
formances of the year—Claude Rains as a spurned suitor. 


MARGIE (20th Century-Fox). A fluffy, gushy bit of sentimental reminiscing 
about the not-too-distant 20’s when the Charleston and goldfish-swallowing were 
in vogue. Not overpretentious, this homey item sometimes catches a high note, 
sometimes falls flat on its face. Youngster Jeanne Crain is the foil of the yarn. 


tie 


BLUE SKIES. (Paramount). Bing Crosby and Fred Astaire as a team should be 
a terrific duo but somehow when they’re not singing or dancing, this revival of 
Irving Berlin’s hit of the past is Grade Z corn. Crosby and Astaire devotees will 
love this movie but the run-of-the-mill customers will yawn. 


MY DARLING CLEMENTINE (20th Century-Fox.) Best Western since Stage- 
coach, this cowboy epic features the return of Henry Fonda from the wars and 
director John Ford back of the camera. The results are magnificent to see. 
Clementine is tops as art and unmatched as exciting, dramatic gunplay. 


NOBODY LIVES FOREVER (Warner). Tough guy John Garfield is back in one 
of those hack gangster*movies that Warner Bros. seems to grind out like ham- 
burger. There’s nothing new, nothing different in this Garfield opus that palms 
off an unimaginative plot, well worked over in dozens of movies in past years. 


UNDERCURRENT (MGM). This is one of those lush melodramas that gives 
Katherine Hepburn opportunity a-plenty to emote for almost two hours. But a 
cleverly-contrived yarn with lots of suspense overcomes the Hepburn trademark 
and makes Undercurrent a better-than-average chiller. Leigh Whipper has a bit. 


THE CHASE (United Artists). A somewhat stiff story that overworks the usual 
wake-up-dreaming technique to push its dramatic sequences gets star Robert 
a Cummings just about nowhere in this murder mystery. Peter Lorre and newcomer 
“a Steven Cochran are swell menaces bat find the plot handicap too tough to beat. 


NEVER SAY GOODBYE (Warner). Hollywood's Jamentable story shortage 
shows up badly is this new version of the divorced couple held together by a 
child. Errol Flynn and a courageous cast try to make a comedy of it but it still 
proves a rehash. Hattie McDaniel has one of her usual maid roles. 
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By William Goode 


“T) ON’T LOSE your pep. Don’t 

feel run down. Preserve your 
potency. Vitalo Herbs can 

restore your lost manhood. . . .” 

Ads like this carried in many Ne- 
gro newspapers offer to help the male 
reader recapture his youth for cheap- 
at-the-price sums from $4 up. Often 
there is a picture of a jaunty little 
donkey kicking up his heels in gay 
abandon and the ad implies that the 
tonic can do the same for YOU. 

Actually, the man in late middle 
age can be rejuvenated to new life 
but the proposition is much - more 
complicated than taking a dose of 
“nature's herbs” blended in mail or- 
der concoctions. The male change of 
life somewhere after the age of 40 is 
a medical problem. While doctors 
and scientists have made no extrava- 
gant claims or startling announce- 
ments promising new sexual vigor to 
oldsters, considerable progress has 
been made in this comparatively new 
field of research. 

“How do you grow old so grace- 
fully?” an admirer once asked Alex- 
andre Dumas, the famous French Ne- 
gro author. 
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Male hormone offers new youth 
to fearful, tired old men 


“Madam, I give all my time to it,” 
replied the prolific Dumas, who had 
written 1,200 volumes by the time of 
his death at the age of 68. 

Today, with the help of modern 
medical science, men in late middle 
age can devote less time to growing 
old, more time to useful, productive 
work. Men in white, exploring the 
unknown in their spotless labora- 
tories, have found the key to pro- 
longed youth—the elusive Fountain 
of Eternal Youth which sent the 16th 
century Spanish explorer Ponce de 
Leon tramping vainly through Flori- 
da’s dismal swamps and dense 
jungles. 

But cautious, precise, double-check- 
ing scientists threw no caps into the 
air, made no wild boasts about their 
modern “elixir of life.’”” With their 
typical go-slow attitude, they have . 
checked and re-checked laboratory 
and clinical results and still have not 
formally introduced to the world 
their formula for prolonging man’s 
prime of life. But scattered reports 
give a prevue of a new era.of vigor- 
ous, youthful “‘old’’ men. 

The magic word that has flashed 
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across the horizon lighting up the 
twilight of youth is testosterone, the 
male hormone. Testosterone (second 
syllable accented, rhymes with alone) 
has left the research laboratory, may 
now be manufactured in large quanti- 
ties and become available to the 
thousands of men passing through 
the critical years. 

Up to now, a frank discussion of 
the vital problem of retaining male 
vigor as old age approaches has al- 
ways been handicapped by the 
squeamishness of bush league An- 
thony Comstocks who still think that 
$-e-x is something to be mentioned 
only in the privacy of the boudoir. 

This same hush-hush attitude was 

responsible for the “iron curtain” 
thrown up around all public mention 
of venereal diseases. And it was only 
after this dangerous false modesty 
was broken down that appreciable 
headway was made toward effective 
control of syphilis and gonorrhea. 
_ There is something shocking about 
the idea of an old man romping and 
cavorting with young girls, complain 
the self-appointed censors. Actually 
the sex angle is only incidental to the 
whole problem of staying young, al- 
though it has been played up way out 
of proportion by a few sensation-seek- 
ing over-enthusiastic experimenters. 

It so happens that the youth-giving 
secretions in the human body are 
manufactured by the reproductive 
organs and the average American is 


not yet scientifically minded enough- 


to mention them except with a hushed 
voice and a flushed face. The reluc- 
tance of men to discuss their waning 
vigor, born of male vanity and a 
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desire to appear young as long as pos- 
sible, has also aided the spread of 
many false notions and downright 
ignorance of how and why the body 
functions as it does. 

For example, few men know, 
others deny vehemently, that middle- 
aged men experience, just as women 
do, a “change of life.” Yet- it is a 
scientific fact that the male climacteric 
resembles in many ways the female 
menopause, although its symptoms 
are not so pronounced and the period 
comes at a somewhat later age. Have- 
lock Ellis, the noted sexologist, set 
it at 38, but most medical authorities 
agree on the late forties and early 
fifties. 

Passing from the fifth into the sixth 
decade, the average male begins to 
lose some of his sex drive and po- 
tency. Mental changes also accom- 
pany this phase of life which is 
marked by indecision, inability to 
concentrate, sudden changes of mood, 
worry about health. However, the 
mental changes during the critical 
years do not all revolve around sex, 
although sexual potency wanes in the 
majority of men at this time of life. 

Outstanding exceptions, of course, 
are frequent in medical case histories. 
Recently a Negro woman in Ohio 
had her 27th child at the age of 65. 
The publicity mother and child re- 
ceived almost obscured the fact that 
the father of the baby was 60 years 
old. 

The average healthy man, however, 
takes the change of life in his stride, 
does not resort to medical treatments. 
But synthetic hormones can delay this 
period, prolong youthful vigor in- 
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definitely. Many men today are tak- 
ing little 10 milligram pills about the 
size of aspirin tablets, pioneers in the 
field of prolonged youth through 
chemistry. The pills contain testos- 
terone, the male hormone manufac- 
tured by nature in the testicles, but 
now made synthetically by organic 
chemists. 

One of the first experiments with 
testosterone was made in 1937 on a 
little Negro boy in Baltimore. Only 
three and a half years old, the tiny 
patient’s throat was jammed by tu- 
mors which almost prevented breath- 
ing. The doctors decided to inject 
testosterone because they knew that 
such larynx tumors usually disap- 
pear at the time of puberty, the period 
of life when the male hormone be- 
comes active in the human body. The 
synthetic hormone might cure the 
growths, the doctors theorized. 

Cautiously, because they were 
treading new scientific ground, the 
doctors began injecting the little 
colored boy with 20 milligram doses 
of testosterone once a week. For five 
months they observed the effects; the 
tumors remained. But the change 
that had come over the lad was ter- 
rific. 

He developed tremendous muscles, 
had the strength of a much older 
child and could scale the sides of his 
crib with ease. From a gentle infant 
he became the Dead End kid of the 
ward, bullying the other children, 
picking fights. Testosterone had 
given him a premature manhood with 
a generous growth of pubic hair and 
man-sized reproductive organs. 

But when the treatments ended 
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after it was plain that the throat tu- 
mors could not be cured that way, 
he lost “his sexual precociousness, re- 
verted to ghe gentle, loving infant he 
really was. 

Avoiding the word “rejuvenation” 
like the plague because of the bad. 
publicity it has received through the 
years, doctors who work with testos- 
terone emphasize it is no aphrodisiac. 
It has been called a life builder be- 
cause it causes the body to build up 
protein, the basic stuff of life. As ~ 
old age approaches the body loses 
some of its power to synthesize pro- 
tein and the male hormone apparently 
prolongs this bodily function. 

Foremost among the present day 
researchers in mass production of the 
male hormone is the topflight Negro 
chemist, Dr. Percy L. Julian. Work- 
ing with soybeans, Dr. Julian and 
the Glidden Company research staff 
which he heads have produced testos- 
terone in large quantities from soya 
sterols. With Dr. Julian’s process, 
the production of the male hormone 
is now limitless. 

Today, there are some 10,000,000 
men over 45 who are potential users 
of testosterone. Countless medical 
case histories point the way to.longer 
mental and physical productivity, 
escape from the lethargy and fears 
that haunt so many men in their mid- 
dle ages. 

The male hormone is gradually 
coming into its own and may soon 
end the validity of 90-year-old 
George Bernard Shaw’s classic obser- 
vation that, ‘Youth is a wonderful 
thing; what a crime to waste it on 
children.” 
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By Henrietta Buckmaster 


HAD BEEN reading about race 
riots and lynchings in this coun- 
try and I thought again of Kurt. 

He is one of the Polish children 
getting visas from Germany. Soon 
he will be walking wide-eyed down 
a gangplank into America. 

Kurt is 16, a Polish Jew. I met 
him in Germany last year, in a camp 
for displaced children. He had been 
brought into Germany three years 
before as a slave laborer. 

I want to tell his story, and tell 
why he is coming here. 

Kurt told me how, with all the 
other strong children in his village 
in Poland, he had been loaded into 
a German truck one April day while 
his parents clung to the truck and 
wept. 

Kurt had loved his parents deeply. 
He watched them until their figures 
blurred as he was carried off. His fa- 
ther was waving; his mother’s hands 
were over her face. He never saw 
them again. 

He was sent into a camp in eastern 
Germany. For some time he remem- 
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Kurt, a Polish orphan saved from Dachau, has 
something to teach Americans about life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness 


Condensed from Pageant 


bered home more distinctly than any- 
thing else. When home faded, the 
thought of food filled all his mind. 
One betrayed for food. One killed 
for food. Nothing else had a mean- 
ing as great as food. One saved all 
one’s strength for the work of snatch- 
ing the bread thrown on the dusty 
ground. 

Because Kurt gave an impression 
of strength, a new job was added to 
his regular camp work. It was to cut 
down the bodies of the hanged and 
to cart the bodies of the gassed to 
the ovens. 

He is not likely to forget the limp 
warmness of torsos over his shoulder, 
or how dead arms and legs flapped 
as he hoisted fresh corpses about. Or 


* how the smell of burned bodies min- 


gled with the smell of decaying but 
live human beings. 

Kurt did not die. The knowledge 
that life was for living was strong 
in him. How did he know this truth? 


HENRIETTA BUCKMASTER is author 
of Deep River and Let My People Go and 
a contributing editor of NEGRo DIGEsT. 
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He thought for a time and answered 
without glibness: his father’s hopes 
for him, his mother’s pride, the cour- 
age of the political prisoners—of 
those who cried out with the rope 
about their necks, “Do not despair. 
Life will come again!” 

He was transferred four times—to 
Grossrossen, Buchenwald, a factory in 
a salt mine and then, in the spring 
of 1945, to a band of other scare- 
crows marching south toward Dachau 
and its gas ovens. 

Then, at the turn of a road, the 
little army of walking dead met 
American jeeps. That was the end of 
the war for Kurt. When the day was 
over he was a ward of the Third 
Army. 

He could not, even now, find words 
for this joy. He looked at me, and 
then he turned away and smiled. 
With the Third Army he could have 
food before he worked, could have a 


bed and friends; he was nearly an 
American. 

Then he fell silent and his great 
eyes darkened. He told me how one 
day after joining the Americans he 
learned of an accident. Down the 
road four American soldiers had been 
burned to death. 

Kurt was terribly shocked. He had 
lived hour after hour with burn- 
ings and death and he knew what they 
meant. He carried his agitation to 
soldier friends, and he paused before 
he repeated their words. They had 
said to him, “Forget it—they’re just 
four niggers.” ‘ 

Kurt looked at me. ‘That was 
terrible—terrible.”” Then he paused 
again and when he spoke there was 
a different note in his voice. “Don’t 
you think,” he said, “that I should 
come to the United States and help 
teach people who talk that way?” 

I hope I am at the dock when Kurt 


arrives. This is a boy we need. 
Copyright, Pageant (November, 1946) 


The Fastest Divoree In America 
BEST AMERICAN DIVORCE, and fastest, is the decree issued by 


Federal Judge Herman Moore, in St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, U. S. A. 
It takes eight hours to get to St. Thomas from New York via plane, 
flying the new nonstop route. By a new regulation, after six weeks’ 
residence, the decree is signed, eliminating long periods of publication 
and other delays pertinent to Reno or Miami divorces. 

The Virgin Islands divorce decree 1s the only one in the country 
signed by a Federal judge, who is Negro and appointed by the Presi- 
dent. No V. I. divorce has yet been contested by any state. 

Lawyers feel that the Federal character of the decree puts it above 
protest. 


Jack Lait, New York Mirror 
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27—A STAR POINTED NORTH by Edmund Fuller (Harper, $2.75). Long 
asking to be told, the exciting, moving saga of one of the greatest 
Americans in history, Frederick Douglass, is recorded in a historical 
novel that is dramatic reading. There are occasional dull lapses and 
historical gaps but all told, this is a fine book. 


37— THE SHORE DIMLY SEEN by Ellis Gibbs Arnall (Lippincott, $3). The 
ex-governor of Georgia, perhaps one of the most liberal since Recon- 
struction, tells what he thinks is good and what bad in the South. 
Written in a personal vein, it makes choice reading. There is an ex- 
cellent chapter on the woes of the Dixie Negro. 


38—BROOKLYN, U. S$. A. by John Richmond and Abril Lamarque (Creative 
. Age, $3). A delightful picture-story epic of the borough that the 
Dodgers made famous. The genealogy of Brooklyn is a colorful combi- 
nation of what makes America tick. The authors count Lena Horne 

as one of the borough’s most valuable assets. 


29—SOUTHERN EXPOSURE by Stetson Kennedy (Doubleday, $3). Angry 
and bitter at the South where he was born, this native white author has 
thrown the book at Dixie in a blistering indictment that reads like a 
sequel to Under Cover in blasting homemade fascists. Sometimes a bit 
on the heavy side but always informative. 


39—LOST MEN OF AMERICAN HISTORY by Stewart Holbrook (Macmillan, 
$3.75). A version of history you won't find in the textbooks is this 
stirring work by author Holbrook. He has dug deeply into the past to 
shed light on the obscure greats who wrote history and never made 
the history books. Included is Denmark Vesey. 
40—SEND ME AN ANGEL by Alice Nisbet (U. of North Carolina Press, 
$2). Slight and slovenly writing, this first novel is a bad burlesque of st 
Caldwell and Faulkner with a liberal dose of anti-Negro stereotypes 
thrown in. Murder, boozing and cotton-picking seem to be the limit 
of Negro endeavor in Angel. 


41—THE MASTERS AND THE SLAVES by Gilberto Freyre (Alfred A. Knopf, 
$7.50). This monumental study of how Brazil’s mixed racial pattern 
got that way probably won't be read by many but its substance should 
be a “must” tor every U. S. sociologist. A brilliant, complete and im- 
portant chronicle of a remarkable people. 


42—WEEGEE’S PEOPLE by Weegee (Duell, Sloan & Pearce, $4). Here is 
another one of those delightful collections of photos by the master hand 
of Weegee, who has a wonderful knack of capturing life in the raw 
in his lens. There are an abundance of fine photos of Negro subjects, 
some unfortunately falling into usual stereotypes. 
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43—SHINING TRUMPETS by Rudi Blesh (Alfred A. Knopf, $5). In scholar” 
ly, technical fashion, jazz critic Blesh tackles the subject of what he 
calls the “pure” jazz. Sometimes obviously opinionated on the New 
Orleans brand of jazz, Blesh nevertheless makes a good case for him- 
self. He does a good job in tracking down jazz origins. 
44—B. F.’S DAUGHTER by John P. Marquand (Little, Brown, $2.75). An- 
other of those smoothly-written, movie-like novels by the man who has 
just about replaced Sinclair Lewis as the author who best reflects the 
mood and tempo of modern U. S. life. Daughter is a delightful treat 
throughout, well-paced and easy to read. 


RECOMMENDED IN PAST ISSUES 


32—REALLY THE BLUES by Mezz Mezzrow and Bernard Wolfe (Random House, $3)- 
One of the raciest, rawest books ever written on race. 


283—TO MASTER, A LONG GOODNIGHT by Brion Gysin (Creative Age Press, $3). 


An engrossing story of the original Uncle Tom, Josiah Henson. 


33—THE NATURAL HISTORY OF NONSENSE by Bergen Evans (Alfred A. Knopf, $3). 
This delightful, light-hearted book debunks- everything. 


34— POWERFUL LONG LADDER by Owen Dodson (Farrar, Strays, $2.50). Poems of 


love and freedom simply and beautifully executed. 


30—COLOR BLIND by Margaret Halsey (Simon & Schuster, $2.50). A well-known 
humorist writes a brilliant book on the fear behind prejudice. 


35—COLOR AND CONSCIENCE by Buell Gallagher (Harper, $2.50). A study of the 


race problem from a religious and moral point of view. 


36—BOY FROM NEBRASKA by Ralph Martin (Harper, $2.50). Here is a touching, 
revealing story of how a Japanese-American soldier fought prejudice. 


Negro Digest Book Shop 
5125 S. Calumet Ave., Chicago 15, Ill. . 


| LEASE send me the following books whose numbers I have 
encircled. 
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~ What-a noted writer found when he went “back home” 


Condensed from True 


By Richard Wright 


URING the war, millions of 
white Americans began to 
worry about their relations to 

the nation’s largest racial minority. 
How do Negroes feel about their be- 
ing rejected in their native land? Are 
Negroes bitter? Are they afraid? Do 
they hate whites? 

I could give you information about 
this in several ways: I could recite 
sociology ; I could tell you of the class 
struggle; I could quote case histories. 
But since I’m a writer, I'll give you 
a close-up of what it means by merely 
relating what it felt like to be a Ne- 
gro in the South in 1940, and as you 
read you must ‘remember that the ten- 
sions between whites and blacks in 
America have not lessened but in- 
creased since victory has been won. 

What I have to say will not be 
complete or definitive ; it will deal al- 
most exclusively with the foreground 
of race relations and you will have to 
use your Own imagination to supply 
the background out of which such 
attitudes and actions spring. I think 
that such a task will not be too diffi- 
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cult for whites who want to be honest 
with themselves. 

The following is the tissue and 
texture of experience of an American 
Negro, myself, traveling from the 


Mexican border to the Atlantic sea- 


board: 

In the summer of 1940 I was in 
Mexico City where John Steinbeck 
and Herbert Kline were filming The 
Forgotten Village. 1 spent several 
days riding around the countryside 
with these two friends of mine, 
watching the progress of the movie. 
Finally the days of my vacation drew 
to a close and I told them that I had 
decided to return to the United States. 

“Have you got any subversive liter- 
ature in your luggage?” my friends 
asked me. 

“Yes,” I replied. ‘Among other 
things,’ I’ve got Lenin’s What Is To 
Be Done and Karl Marx’s Das Kapi- 
tal.” 

“Good God,” Kline said. 

Steinbeck looked concerned. War 


RICHARD WRIGHT is the world-fa- 
mous author of Native Son and Black Boy. 
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was pending and the American peo- 
ple were getting hysterical. For a Ne- 
gro writer of radical tendencies to 
travel across the South was bad 
enough, but for a Negro radical 
writer carrying books advocating so- 
cial revolution it was positively dan- 
gerous. 

“I wouldn’t do that if I were you,” 
Steinbeck said. 

“They'll grab you at the border for 
a Red,” Kline warned. 

“But I want to visit my relatives 
in Mississippi,” I said. 

“Ship your baggage and travel by 
air,’ Steinbeck said. 

“But I want to see the South,” I 
said. ‘I was born there.” 

“Don’t be foolish,” they told me. 

“I'm going to risk it,” I said. 

I was brave because I had already 
mapped out in my mind a psychologi- 
* cal method of evading the southern 
whites. I thought that it was possible 
for me to travel through the South, act 
as I knew whites expected Negroes to 
act, and not have any trouble, even 
though my baggage contained books 
full of “dangerous thoughts.” 

A few days later I took a train from 
Mexico City and rode north. In my 
coach were American whites, Mexi- 
cans, Germans, Spaniards, etc. We 
were merely people riding a train, and 
there was no trouble. But when we 
reached the Texas border, the begin- 
ning of the Land of the Free and the 
Home of the Brave, the races were 
separated. The whites were put into 
one coach and the Negro—there was 
only one, me—was put into another 
coach, Then a queer kind of separa- 
tion occurred in my coach. The white 
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American conductor motioned some 
Mexicans in and made them sit at the 
far end of my coach. According to 
racial tradition in America, Mexicans 
seemed to hover somewhere between 
white people and Negroes. ° 

Soon the custom offidal 
through. He examined the baggage 
of the whites, then the Mexicans; fi- 
nally he came to me. 

“Well, boy, what you got there?” 
he asked me casually. 

Boy is the polite word that whites 
use in the South when they address 
a Negro even though that Negro is 
32 years of age, as I was then. I ig- 
nored his manner. I tried desper- 
ately to recall how I had acted when 
I was a lad in the South, for I was 
resolved to act in that way now. I 
wanted no trouble. I was in the South 
where neither law nor tradition was 
on my side. 

“Just baggage,”’ I mumbled. 

“Well, open up and let’s see,” he 
said. 

I opened a suitcase containing 
clothes. 

“All right. What's in there?” he 
asked, pointing to a black case con- 
taining my typewriter. 

“My typewriter,” I said, opening 
it. 

He looked at the machine, then at 
me. His eyes held a look of delicate 
concern. My being in possession of 
a typewriter implied that he had to 
do with a type of Negro he seldom 
encountered. 

“Is this yours?” he asked. 

“It's mine,” I replied, speaking in 
a flat, literal way to avoid saying Yes, 
sir, or No, sir, to him. 


He stared at me. 

“What do you do?” he asked. 
“Teach school?” 

“No. I write,” I said softly. 

“You're a preacher?” he half asked 
and half declared, as though he had 
not heard me. 

“I'm a writer,” I told him again. 

“What's in there?”’ he asked, point- 
ing to a case containing my books. 

“Books,” I said, opening the case. 
I knew that this was my test. 

He bent over and stared at my 
books, genuinely puzzled. 

“What are these books, boy?’ he 
asked. 

“Just books,”’ I said. 

“You teach school, don’t you?” he 
asked. 

“No; I'm a writer,” I repeated. 

“You're a preacher,” he said. 

“I'm a writer,” I told him again. 

We were struggling with each oth- 
er over the possession of reality. We 
were not angry. We were not fight- 
ing. Yet I had walked into his world 
and had upset it, and he wanted it 
righted again, wanted it as serene and 
familiar as it always was. I knew 
that in all his life he had never met 
any Negroes who, if they were not 
laborers, were not either teachers or 
preachers, and he was baffled because 
he could not fit me into either of 
those two categories. After all, the 
South had so rigged its educational 
system, had so ordered the lives of 
all Negroes, that a white man had a 
right to expect that all Negroes would 
fit into the prepared pattern, and no 
pattern had been prepared for black 
writers in the South, 

He picked up Das Kapital and 
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asked me: “‘Say, boy, these books ain’t 
communistic, are they?” 

“Oh, no,” I said. 

“What are they about?” 

“They are books dealing with writ- 
ing,” I said, knowing that perhaps 
never in his entire life had he ever 
come so close to the revolution as he 
had at that moment when his nose 
all but touched Karl Marx’s master- 
piece. 

“Dealing with writing,” he repeat- 
ed slowly after me. 

He stared at me. I could tell that 
he had not really heard me when I 
told him that I was a writer. I knew 
that I was talking to a man so condi- 
tioned to reality that he could not 
hear what he had not been condi- 
tioned to hear. 

“All right,” he said in an uneasy 
voice. “You can pack.” 

I locked my baggage with nervous 
fingers, wondering how long it would 
take him to wake up. He still re- 
garded me with a quizzical expres- 
sion, as though his intuition told him 
that there was more he had to say, 
but he did not know what it was. 

“Where were you born, boy?” he 
asked me. 

“Mississippi,” I said. 

His face brightened. At last I had 
given him one familiar fact to which 
he could cling. 

“I knew you was a southern nig- 
ger,” he said, smiling affably. 

I heard the insult which he had 
hurled at me, but I did not bat an eye. 
In the South the word “nigger’’ is 
a fighting word, for it is the brand of 
supreme racial contempt which whites 
use to humiliate Negroes. 
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“You niggers can travel all over 
the world,” he continued, ‘‘but when 
I see a southern siigger, I know it.” 

He walked away. 

I had not been in the South for 
fifteen years and I had returned a 
different man; but I had successfully 
evaded violence in my first encounter 
with my traditional enemy, and I had 
saved my own pride. 

Suppose I had been a spy, seeking 
entry to do harm to the country’s wel- 
fare? By playing a role of submis- 
sion, I could have easily outwitted 
the racially conditioned: white custom 
official. Race prejudice of the sort I 
had just met was benign, to be sure, 
but it revealed a vast blind spot in 
the southern white man’s psychology. 
Race feeling renders men socially un- 
certain, fills them with panic in the 
face of strangers, and generates hys- 
teria in them when they are con- 
fronted with the unfamiliar. 

The next morning I arrived in San 
Antonio, Texas, where I had to wait 
for a train to New Orleans. I checked 
my bags and wandered aimlessly 
about the station, looking at signs 
that read FOR WHITE and FOR 
COLORED. Finally I walked out 
upon the station platform and stood 
looking into the sun-filled streets. 

Suddenly I heard a soft whirring 
sound, I turned. A white man in a 
wheel chair was slowly propelling 
himself toward me. When he was 
some two feet from me, he stopped 
and stared at me with that queer, 
open, intent look that.men use when 
they stare at animals, dogs, cats. I 
looked away, then looked at him. He 
was still staring at me. 
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Now, I am sensitive. If I stare at 
a person and that person sees me, 
sheer, decency would compel me to 
turn my head and spare him. But 
such sensitivity was lacking in this 
man; he continued to stare at me. I 
felt uncomfortable and walked a few 
feet away. 

Again he shamelessly propelled 
himself toward me, then he reached 
out and caught hold of the edge of 
my gray tweed suit and slowly fin- 
gered the texture of the cloth. 

“Boy, where’d you get that suit?” 
he asked. 

“In New York,” I murmured. 

“What'd you pay for it?” 

I thought quickly. I wanted to be 
In the South both white and 
black are poor, and if I gave him a 
figure that was high, he might be- 
come jealous, might start an argument 
that would end in a fight. I cut the 
true price in half and told him. He 
shook his head. I walked away quick- 
ly and reentered the station where I 
met a Negro carrying a shoeshine box. 
I hired him as my guide to show me 
the historic landmarks of San An- 
tonio, for I wanted to get out of the 
presence of a man who had so little 
regard for my privacy, for my per- 
sonality, that he presumed that there 
was nothing in my life that he was 
bound to respect. 

Two days later, while riding a Jim 
Crow coach from New Orleans to 
Natchez, Mississippi, I sat smoking, 
looking out of the window. A few 
moments later I reached into my 
pocket for another cigaret and found 
that I had none. I called the Negro 
porter and asked him if it was all 
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right for me to go into the dining 
car and buy a package. 

“Aw, naw,” he told me, shaking 
his head. 

“Why can’t I?” I asked. “I don’t 
want to eat: I merely want cigarets.” 

“You can’t go through the coaches 
where the white folks are sitting un- 
less you are wearing a suit like I am 
wearing,” he explained to me. “T'll 
get some cigarets for you.” 

What he meant was that unless I 
wore a badge of servility, a uniform 
denoting that I worked for the rail- 
road company, my presence in the 
white coach would be resented. Later, 
in talking with him, I learned that in 
some southern states—racial codes 


vary from state to state—a Negro ~ 


cannot go into the dining car at all; 
that in other states he can eat before 
the white people eat; that in others 
he can eat only after the whites are 
through eating; and in still others 
he can eat provided a thick, dark cur- 
tain is draped from the car ceiling 
to screen his table from the eyes of 
whites who would resent seeing him 
eat. This last contrivance, the suspen- 
sion of a curtain about the table of a 
Negro, is a technical device used by 
southern whites to evade the law 
which requires that railroads render 
equality of service to all passengers 
who pay for such services. Likewise, 
the injunction making Negroes eat 
before or after whites is of the 
same nature. The essence of this rit- 
ual is that if a Negro eats in the 
presence of whites and at the same 
time that they eat, he is then indulg- 
ing in “social equality’; and if he 
does not eat in their presence or if 


he eats before or after they eat, he is 
then relegated to the role of a social 
inferior. All contact between whites 
and blacks in the thirteen southern 
states of the United States is cast in 
this fantastically symbolic mold. 

‘The longest stopover on my trip 
was in Natchez, the place of my birth. 
What I saw there made me wonder 
why I had wanted to see and feel it 
all again. I discovered that the only 
thing that had really changed was I. 
The only things that were really new 
were the faces of people who had 
grown up since I had left. And the 
only new developments were the as- 
tonishing number of people who had 
either died or who had had paralytic 
strokes. It took me but two hours 
to discover that what I had been seek- 
ing by returning was in the far-off 
memories of my own childhood. 

True, the tall, moss-hung oaks were 
still there, but somehow they now re- 
minded me of cheap picture post 
cards. The broad, yellow Mississippi 
still flowed, but its majesty no longer 
impressed me; indeed, it looked like 
a big lazy ditch. Jim Crow was still 
Jim Crow and not a single racial prac- 
tice had altered during my twenty- 
five-year absence. 

Fat pigs wallowed in the filthy 
front yards of Negro laborers. Spar- 


*rows flounced in the dust of gutters. 


People moved and spoke slowly, as 
if lacking bodily energy, as if their 
diets, composed mainly of lard and 
starch, were deficient in vitamins. The 
standard diversions of white and 
black were sex and religion. At night 
in the narrow alleys was the smell of 
burning hair coming from Negro 
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beauty parlors where black women 
tried to make their hair look like that 
of white people. There was a per- 
sistently sour smell of earth around 
the backs of houses where dishwater 
was thrown out of windows, for there 
was no plumbing. Over the stench of 
outdoor privies came the sweet scent 
of magnolias. The cooking was heavy 
and greasy and stayed in one’s stom- 
ach for an ungodly number of hours. 
It rained often and the damp smell 
of vegetation always hung in the air. 
By day flies hummed. At night mos- 
quitoes sang. 

I saw my relatives again, aunts, un- 
* cles, cousins. I saw my father whom 
I had not seen in twenty-five years 
and I discovered that blood and race 
alone were not sufficient to knit peo- 
ple together in a community of feel- 
ing. The psychological gap between 
us which had been wrought by time 
made us regard one another with ten- 
sion and forced smiles, and I knew 
then that it was not the myth of blood 
but continuous association, shared 
ideals and kindred intentions that 
made people one. 

I found that the edycational oppor: 
tunities for Negroes had not been in- 
creased since the time when my 
mother taught in the schools thirty 
years before. In Natchez most Ne- 
gtoes earned their living by working 
in the cotton mills, the box factories, 
or by cooking and doing menial labor 
in the homes of whites. In the coun- 
try they grew cotton and corn and 
yams, either for themselves or mostly 
as sharecroppers. The shacks in which 
they lived, unpainted and insecure, 
stood casually upon the red clay in the 
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hot bright sun. 

I searched out the spot where I'd 
been born and found that it was 
filled with junglelike weeds and trees. 

“Where's the house?” I asked. 

“Oh, it burned down,” I was told. 

“When?” 

Nobody knew. 

“Was anybody hurt when the fire 
happened?” I asked. 

“No, they got out in time.” 

“Why couldn’t they put the fire 
out?”’ I wanted to know. 

“There was no water then. The 
well was dry.” 

There was nothing moré to say. 
Life possessed a finality that killed 
the urge to talk. 

Knowing that war was coming and 
that in the North birth certificates 
would be needed by American citi- 
zens, I tried to obtain a certificate 
while I was in the town of my birth. 
I found that, until 1912, no births, 
for whites or blacks, had ever been 
recorded, and. that, since I had been 
born in 1908, I could not obtain any 
objective evidence that I had ever 
been born at all. 

In the evenings and on Sunday aft- 
ernoons the Negro laborers would 
gather and sit in groups in the tav- 
erns and talk about how whisky made 
them feel. And then they would 
switch. with a morbid passion to the 
behavior of white people, recounting 
numerous acts of injustice which they 
had suffered at their hands. And al- 
ways they managed to find in these 
acts of violence some masochistic ele- 
ment that would whip them to bitter 
laughter. 

I spent my last Sunday in Natchez 
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in a dingy tavern, listening to the 
automatic phonograph grind out 
dance tunes to which nobody danced 
or listened. The customers drank 
round upon round of beer and talked. 
At dinnertime they went home, one 
by one, to eat. Later they came back 
and talked some more. It was past 
midnight when I caught the train and 
headed. toward the Atlantic coast, 
feeling numbed and lost. 

I was riding in another Jim Crow 
coach heading toward Birmingham. 
It was night and the dirty coach was 
hot. Negro laborers in overalls were 
sprawled asleep on the seats. I sat 
staring ahead of me, wondering about 
the South, its life, its people. Sud- 
denly at the far end of the coach a 
white man appeared. He was fat, 
wore a black hat pushed far back on 
his forehead. In his mouth was a 
cigar which he rolled slowly in his 
teeth. As he walked through the 
coach, his lips moved. He was mum- 
bling something I could not hear. Fi- 
nally he passed me, putting his hands 
on the edges of the seats to keep his 
balance as the train rocked through 
the night. I heard him murmuring 
pleasantly: 

“Niggers sleeping . . . Niggers 
sleeping. . . . Niggers sleeping.” 

There was no malice in his voice, 
no hate. He was merély walking 
amidst an inferior form of life and 
making a comment out loud. He may 
as well have been walking through a 
field of wheat or corn and mum- 
bling: 

“Nice wheat . . . Nice corn... 
Nice fields.” 

Tradition had imposed such a vast 


psychological distance between him 
and the Negroes whom he insulted 
that he was not aware even of in- 
sulting them. And as he spoke, not 
a Negro stirred; no one pretended to 
hear him. He vanished and one or 
two people looked around and there 
was silence, save for the hum of the 
train’s wheels over steel rails. 

The next morning the train stopped 
for passengers in Birmingham. 
Through sleepy eyes I noticed—but 
thought nothing of it—that a group 
of white American soldiers got on 
board. 

As the morning wore on I grew 
hungry. I asked the Negro porter to © 
tell me the Jim Crow rule for eating, 
under what conditions or circum- 
stances would I be allowed to have 
breakfast. He told me that it was ab- 
solutely forbidden for Negroes to eat 
in the dining car, but that he would 
tell the waiter to bring me some food. 

“That's all right,” I told him. 

“T'll send him back to take your 
order,” he said. 

That was 9 o'clock in the morning. 
A few minutes later the waiter ap- 
peared and I ordered orange juice, 
scrambled eggs, toast, and coffee. 

“TIL bring ‘em in a minute,” he 
assured me. 

I waited. At 9:30 the waiter had 


“not come. I asked the porter what 


was delaying the waiter, and I was 
told that the waiter would come in a 
moment. 

At 10 o'clock the waiter had not 
come. 

go and see what's wrong,” the 
porter told me. 

When the porter returned I noticed 
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that he was a little reserved. 

“They're awfully busy up there,” 
he said evasively. “But he'll be here 
in a minute.” 

Meanwhile I did not think of, or 
notice the white soldiers sitting in 
the next coach. At times I could see 
them through the open door at the 
end of the coach, but they meant noth- 
ing to me. 

At 10:30 my breakfast had not 
come; 11 o'clock came and still no 
breakfast. 

“What's the matter?” I asked the 
porter. 

“Nothing,” 
not look at me. 

“But why doesn’t he bring my 
breakfast?” 

“He’s busy; he'll come in a min- 
ute.” 

Toward noon the train stopped and 
I saw the white soldiers get off. And 
five minutes later the waiter came 
hurrying toward me, carrying a tray 
from which dangled starched white 
napkins. He placed the tray on my 
knees and spoke in a low, rushing, 
almost hysterical voice, a voice that 
told me that he did not want the to 
ask him any questions. 

‘Here you are,” he said, taking the 
napkins away. “I hope that coffee’s 
still hot. Is that enough butter?” 

“What happened?” I asked. 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 

“Why were you so long?” 

He grinned, bowing his head low. 

“It was the white soldiers in the 
next coach,” he murmured, grinning, 
avoiding my eyes. 

“What did they do?” I asked. 

“They were just playing. You 


he said, but he would 
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-know how it is,” 
voice carried no conviction. 
“Tell me what happened,” 
manded: 
He was still; fear was in his face. 


he said, but his 


I de- 


“Now, Mister, you are in the 
South,” he said. “Don’t you know 
it? Now, there’s your breakfast. I’m 
doing the best I can for you.” 

“But I want to know what hap- 
pened.” I insisted. 

He backed away from me as though 
I had threatened him. Wordlessly he 
left. I called the porter. 

“Tell me what happened,” I sila 
him. 

He bent his head low afd whis- 
pered: ‘He had some trouble with 
the white soldiers. He was bring- 
ing your breakfast, but the soldiers 
would not let him. They said that 
they didn’t want to see a tray taken 
into the nigger coach. Now, are you 
satisfied?” he asked me with such a 
mixture of shame and self-hate that I 
wished I had let him keep the words 
locked in his-heart. 

Late that same afternoon the train 
was nearing Raleigh, North Carolina. 
My destination was Chapel Hill, a 
small college town, and I was won- 
dering if there were any train connec- 
tions. The white conductor stood near 
me, punching tickets. Near him stood 
the Negro porter. I wanted to ask 
information of the white conductor, 
but I felt that it would be safer if 
I spoke to him through the Negro 
porter. I was near the end of my 
journey and I did not want to make 
a mistake now. So far, with no loss 
save that of anxiety, I had survived, 
had come back into the South and 
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had managed to conceal my attitude 
and feeling well enough to pass al- 
most unnoticed among the whites, 
had remembered my childhood con- 
ditioning in Jim Crow living so thor- 
oughly that I had not been challenged 
for being an “uppity nigger.” 

I called the Negro porter and asked 
him if he knew how I could get from 
Raleigh, North Carolina, to Chapel 
Hill. 

“Well, I don’t know,” he said in 
a perfectly normal voice, scratching 
his head. “Wait a minute; I'll ask the 
conductor.” 

He turned to the conductor and 
when he spoke his voice leaped at 
least two octaves higher: ‘Say, boss, 
how can this man get from Raleigh 
to Chapel Hill?” 

The conductor mumbled something 
and the Negro porter turned to me 
and, as though by reflex, his voice 
dropped again to its normal pitch. 

“He says that there’s no train from 
Raleigh to Chapel ‘Hill. You'll have 
to get a taxi.” 

“Will I be able to get a taxi there?” 
I asked the Negro porter. 

He turned again to the white con- 
ductor and his voice leaped into a 
high whine: 

“Boss, he wants to know if he can 
get a taxi there.” 

The white conductor mumbled to 
him and he turned to me, his voice 
automatically dropping to normal. 

“Oh, yes. You can get plenty of 
taxis there,”’ he said. 

I thanked him and stared at him, 
wondering if he knew how much fear 
was in him, wondering if he knew 
that he spoke to white people in a 
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tone of voice that differed from the 
one he used in speaking to Negroes. 

In reciting these incidents, I have 
recounted no violence, no lynchings. 
I have merely presented the normal 
routine of daily relations between 
Negroes and whites. Suppose a Ne- 
gro wanted to challenge these rigid 
codes of conduct? Well, violence 
would then flare into the open. The 
race lines are drawn so tight that there 
is no room for argument, for debate, 
for the ordinary exchange of civili- 
ties. Each side, the white and black, 
knows that forces more powerful than 
reason or regard for humanity are 
ordering the intercourse between the 
races, 

What are the social and political 
stakes back of this strange behavior? 


The issues are simple: the southern 


rulers and landowners do not want 
9,000,000 blacks to form common 
cause with the millions of poor 
whites. If this happened, then the 
social, political, economic, and cul- 
tural destiny of a third of the Ameri- 
can Republic would be altered. The 
hysterical watchfulness on the part of 
whites stems from their historical 
memory and fear of the time when, 
after the Civil War, freed Negroes, 
together with poor landless whites, 
all but ruled the South. It was then 
that the Ku Klux Klan mounted their 
horses, and with whips and fiery 
crosses, drove the newcomers from 
power. 

What I have been describing is a 
daily form of civil war that pervades 
all the relations of whites and blacks 
in the South. In order to keep the 
Negro in his “place,” it is necessary 
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for the whites to withhold from him 
the ballot, to deprive him of the right 
to arms, to segregate him residen- 
tially, to limit his participation in the 
professions, and to place a general 
“ceiling” upon all of his life’s aspira- 
tions. 

Yet such practices are possible only 
in a semi-feudal society where the 
master-slave relationship has tradi- 
tional and moral backing. 

World War II served but to 
heighten these conflicts. Hundreds of 
war plants were built in the South, 
and the white and black men worked 
in them, side by side, but not without 


bloodshed and daily bitterness. The 
whites felt outraged that Negroes 
should labor equally beside them at 
machines, and the Negroes felt pride 
at the opportunity to perform digni- 
fied and socially useful labor. 

Such is the conduct of men caught 
in the midst of a historical change 
that is bigger than themselves. Such 
is the price that men pay for learning 
to live together. 

The tragedy of it all is that both 
white and black must suffer so much 
to learn so little. But that seems to 
be the way of man.: 


Copyright, True (November, 1946) 


Jim Crow and Jim Fish 


IM CROW is called Jim Fish in the Union of South Africa. 


Here, 


in the fabulously rich gold mines it works the same as its U. S. 


counterpart, bolsters the “master race’’ theory that keeps the Bantus at 
the bottom of the social, economic and political heap. 

Jim Fish decrees that blacks may never have authority over whites. 
Afrikaners define a lever as something you put under a stone before you 
tell Jim Fish, the Bantu, to heave. A white man must always be called 
baas, no matter how far down the ladder of respectability he has fallen. 

To call a black man African is rank heresy to an Afrikaner, even 
foreign-born Negroes are called Natives. An African- born white man, 
however, is called European. 

Jim Fish, his notorious color bar and anti-Negro laws make good 
the Afrikaner’s smug boast that “this is a white man’s country.” 

Robert Lucas 
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ROM time immemorial the 
deathless bards have sung the 
adoration of the world for its 
little ones—the loveable tots whose eager, 
irrepressible lust for life is the inspira- 
tion of the mothers and fathers of the 
earth. As Father Time swings his scythe 
and closes the pages. of 1946, men of 
good will cannot but turn to the Good 
Book and hearken to the words, ‘““And 

a child shall lead them.” 

The youngsters of Negro America 
have a big role to play in the coming 
tomorrow. These toddlers of today 
poignantly portrayed on these pages 

foretell a glorious epoch ahead, 

when the untainted children grow 

up to a world where peoples learn 
the lessons of the younger genera- 
tion and live, play and work to- 
gether without regard to skin 
complexion. 
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Backward, turn backward, O Ti 
Make me a child again 


me, in your flight, 


3 


Give a little love to a 


JOHN RUSKIN 
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And he who gives a child a treat — ; 
Makes joy-bells ring in Heaven's street. 


| 


Ase child the. Goodnight, 
_ And falls asleep with heartache. 
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Happy play in grassy places— 
That was how in ancient ages, 
Children grew to kings and sages 
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; The tear down childhood’s cheek that flows, — 
Is'like the dewdrop on the rose. 


id 


_ Locked arm in arm they cross the way, 
The black boy and the white, 
_ The golden splendor of the day, 
The sable pride of night. 


From lowered blinds the dark folk stare, 
And here the fair folk talk, 

Indignant that these two should dore — 

In unison to walk. 


Oblivious to look and word 
They pass, and see no wonder - 
That lightning brilliant as a sword ; 
Should blaze the path of thunder. 
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Some of the foremost Negroes in America are in numbers 


By William Forbes 


F America’s Negro racketeers— 
the mythical numbers kings— 
were white, they would be the 

Wall Street brokers and steel mag- 
nates of the land, author Richard 
Wright once told a lecture audience. 

But being colored and being vic- 
tims of the all-American institution of 
Jim Crow, the policy barons have 
been forced to operate in a shady, il- 
legal business. Yet some of the most 
intelligent, most enterprising Negroes 
in America today are in numbers. 
Their names are well-known in col- 
ored communities across the country. 
Their financial dealings over the past 
several decades run over a billion 
dollars. 

No American who reads the news- 
papers needs to be told that the many 
legislative and police attempts to sup- 
press numbers gambling have been 
total failures. The amazing expan- 
sion of the racket into most of the 
nation’s large cities is the most con- 
vincing proof of this. 

The leading thoroughfares of 
America’s Negro districts are the 
arteries of the policy and numbers 
rackets. Most any day one can brush 
against the “pick-up’’ men and policy 
“writers” of this racket hustling along 
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Atlanta’s’s Auburn Avenue, New 
York’s Seventh Avenue, Chicago's 


“47th Street, Central Avenue in Los 


Angeles and Rampart Street in New 
Orleans. These leg men of the in- 
dustry ply their trade on street corners 
and in barber shops, bars and pool 
rooms. 

Numbers is a national business 
patronized mostly by Negroes. The 
racket grew out of local lotteries run 
by whites mainly for whites. As 
early as the 1870's, lotteries resem- 
bling modern policy were being op- 
erated in Kentucky and sections of the 
East. These lotteries became so popu- 
lar that laws outlawing them were 
passed by New York in 1901 and by 
Illinois in 1905. There have been 
convictions under these laws but on 
the whole these enactments have been 
openly flaunted or shrewdly evaded 
by the racket itself and ignored by 
the masses of people who support 
it by daily bets. 

That policy has persisted despite 
the tremendous odds against the 
player, the possibilities of fraud and 
trickery by the operators and the fre- 
quent danger of police raids, can be 
in part attributed to the “get-rich- 
quick” hope nourished by millions of 
Americans. 
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The rackets take a tremendous slice 
of Negro earnings, a slice that runs 
into many millions yearly. How much 
Negro money goes into this form of 
gambling is almost impossible to esti- 
mate for it is an industry that pub- 
lishes no financial statements and 
whose books are audited behind the 
veil of the underworld. 

For an illegal institution the policy 
racket has had a fabulous success, has 
even been able to secure for itself a 


measure of respectability. It has been” 
attacked time and again for being a 


demoralizing influence and a source 
of economic instability. But the 
racket marches steadily on, its clients 
increase each year and its total income 
continues to swell. 

Policy is within the reach of the 
poorest person who can afford only to 
gamble a few cents at a time with the 
possibility of winning large sums. For 
this ‘reason St. Clair Drake and 
Horace R. Cayton in their book Black 
Metropolis aptly call policy ‘Poor 
Man’s Roulette.” 

The search for winning numbers 
has led thousands into esoteric modes 
of thought through which personal 
experiences are interpreted into 
“good” numbers. The numbers indus- 
try has thus given rise to an unusual 
cult in which hunches and dreams are 
studied and analyzed for their nu- 
merical significance. 

The sale of dream books for trans- 
lating dreams into numbers reaches 
an astounding figure each year. Many 
numbers players wouldn’t think of 
making a ‘“‘play’’ without consulting 
their treasured dream books. The 
more rabid players live in a world of 
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‘against making a “hit.” 


numbers. Everything that exists or 
happens can be converted into num- 
bers by them, They are easily the 
most numbers-conscious persons in 
the world. 

One woman policy writer in Chi- 
cago explains the sources of the num- 
bers her clients play as follows: 
“Some play by hunclfes, dreams, or 
numbers on a car or transfer ticket. 
Some go to spiritualists. They are 
obtained for the most part, though, 
from dreams and hunches. Some 
people are lucky and some are not. 
Some people believe in burning dif- 
ferent incenses for luck. They claim 
it gives them success.’ 

How many players actually succeed 
in beating the numbers can be gauged 
by the appallingly lop-sided odds 
The odds are 
76,076 to 1 against a player picking 
the necessary three numbers out of 
twelve on a typical “‘gig” play. On 
a “Horse” play, when four numbers 
must be selected, the terrific odds are 
1,426,425 to 1! 

Despite the fantastic odds against 
the playing public, the weekly total 
by those lucky enough to make “hits” 
is surprisingly high. An analysis of 
the three leading policy companies on 
the South Side in Chicago revealed 
that in 1938 the hits for a normal 
week amounted to 40 per cent of the 
total take. 

This’ would mean that of the esti- 
mated total ‘‘take’’ of the policy racket 
on the South Side some $4,000,000 is 
recovered in hits. It doesn’t mean 
that 40 per cent of the participating 
public get a return on their gambling 
investments. The actual percentage 
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of players who win any money out of 
the racket is much lower. 

The multi-million dollar digit 
gambling industry has two main di- 
visions, policy and the numbers. In 
most cities it is usually one or the 
other. Chicago is an all-policy town. 
New York is predominantly numbers, 
though some policy is played on a 
smaller scale. Detroit has both policy 
and the numbers and each racket 
flourishes. 

In the policy game the player bets 
on number combinations selected 
from 1 to 78. The “gig” play or 
three-number play is probably the 
most popular. In this play the player 
must select three winning numbers 
out of the twelve on his slip. 

Other popular plays involve two, 
four and five number combinations. 
The seventy-eight numbers are placed 
in a drum-like receptacle known as a 
“wheel.’” The wheels are located at 
key points in the community. Draw- 
ings are held three times a day and are 
immediately followed by the printing 
of new slips announcing the results. 

The usual bet in which the winning 
numbers are chosen from the full 
twelve drawn pays off in Chicago at 
the rate of 100 times the amount 
wagered. There are other cities 
where the pay-off rate is not as high. 
If the numbers are selected from the 
first six numbers on the slip, the rate 
of return is 1000 to 1. 

In numbers, on the other hand, 
lottery drawings have no place. The 
winning numbers are taken from pub- 
lished figures on the financial pages 
of the newspapers. In Eastern cities 
this form of the racket is much more 
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widely played than in the South and 
Midwest. 

Originally bank-clearance__ totals 
were-used in the selection of winning 
numbers. As the racket grew, how- 
ever, efforts were made to suppress 
it through temporarily discontinuing 
the publication of certain totals 
around which the game functioned. 
For a period the numbers industry 
used the totals bet at certain race 
tracks. Nowadays in most towns 
where the numbers are played, the . 
winning numbers are taken from the 
various daily stock, grain and bank 
closing totals. ; 

There has been a lot of conjecture 
as to how policy got its name. Lewis 
Caldwell, in a foreword to his novel 
The Policy King, points out that the 
name possibly derived from the prac- 
tice formerly prevalent in the South 
of using insurance premium money to 
bet on numbers. Describing the link 
between insurance money and gam- 
bling, Caldwell says: 

“After all other available funds had 
been used, the premium money was 
brought out in desperation in an effort 
to ‘hit policy money’.”” 

Policy was flourishing in old New 
Orleans during the 1880's. The game 
apparently was imported from the 
West Indies. From Louisiana it 
worked its way northward, being in- 
troduced to Chicago in the 90’s by the 
first of that city’s succession of color- 
ful policy kings, “Policy Sam” 
Young. 

In 1898 the great Bert Williams 
and his famous partner, George 
Walker, co-starred in a musical com- 
edy that was originally titled 4-11-44. 
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The title was later changed to The 
Policy Players. 

The history of the numbers and 
policy rackets abounds with pic- 


_ turesque personalities who built great 


fortunes by being shrewd, daring, 
flexible and ruthless. 
New York’s most famous numbers 


.tycoon, and probably the first of the 


big-time czars was a West Indian Ne- 
gro, Casper Holstein. Holstein’s 
financial wizardry skyrocketed him 
within a few years to an extraordinary 
success. Remarkably generous he 
gave large sums to help Negro artists 
and writers, and contributed thou- 
sands to social welfare development 
in the Virgin Islands, his home. 
Holstein’s collapse was as spec- 


_ tacular as his rise. He was kidnapped 


by white gangsters and freed on pay- 
ment of a $50,000 ransom. 

Of all the fabulous figures pro- 
duced by the racket the international- 
ly famous “Jones Boys,” who have for 
years dominated Chicago policy, enjoy 
top billing. They are undisputed stars 
of a billion-dollar show. Their story 
has most of the elements of a modern 
fable, replete with incredible money- 
making, death, imprisonment, kid- 
napping and luxury living. 

It began in Vicksburg, Mississippi, 
where the three sons of the Reverend 
E. W. Jones, a Baptist minister, were 
born. Coming North in 1920 the 
Jones family settled in Chicago. The 
Reverend Jones pastored a church in 
nearby Evanston while the boys went 
into the ‘‘jitney’’ cab business. 

Edward P. Jr., managed to save 
enough money to enter Howard Uni- 
versity where he studied for two 
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years. He left school and returned to 
Chicago when his father died in 
1924, taking a job with the New 
York Central ‘railroad as a dining car 
waiter. His two brothers, George and 
McKissack, had in the meantime 
launched a small tailor shop on the 
South Side. 

In this shop was born the Jones 
policy empire. Policy writers and 
runners hung out there. 

For a while Ed worked as a policy 
runner. Finally the Jones boys went 
into the racket themselves as operators 
of a station. By shrewd and energetic 
manipulations Ed saved $15,000 and 
by 1929 was able to purchase a wheel 
of his own. His brothers became 
partners. 

For 16 years Bronzeville’s dollars 
flowed into the Jones’ Boys wheels 
with undiminishing force. Far from 
falling off, the policy business boomed 
in the depression years. The Jones 
brothers bought villas in Mexico and 
France, built country homes, invested 
their policy profits in real estate, and 
bought bonds and stocks in corpora- 
tions like American Telephone and 
Telegraph, Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, Western Union Telegraph, 
American Can Company, General 
Motors, Packard Motor Car Company 
and the F. W. Woolworth Company. 
They had truly acquired the Midas 
touch. 

The -Jones Boys have been singu- 
larly undeterred by the hazards of 
their profession. McKissack was kid- 
napped in 1942 and was released 
after a reported ransom of $35,000 
was paid his abductors. He died 
later in an auto crash. But the Jones 
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juggernaut went rolling on. 

The elegantly-dressed, well-spoken 
Edward P. has been ‘“'snatched”’ three 
times. On each occasion his freedom 
was bought with huge ransoms, but 
not a single arrest resulted. 

Several years ago Ed took ‘‘the rap” 
for income tax evasion. The federal 
government lifted the lid off the stag- 
gering financial operations of the 
Jones outfit, revealing that the broth- 
ers had dodged paying $2,000,000 in 


income taxes between the years 1933 . 


and 1938. The indictment disclosed 
that Ed’s gross income for the period 
was $1,696,175, McKissack’s $589,- 
723 and George’s $454,891. Ed 
pleaded guilty and served 22 months 
in Terre Haute penitentiary. 

Both tax investigators and sleuth- 
ing reporters have found it hard to 
keep up with the Joneses. The boys 
have scattered their fortune over a 
wide area of banks and businesses. 
They operate a number of legitimate 
ventures that help to lend to their 
policy operations an aura of legal 
respectability. These include several 
hotels in Bronzeville, and’ the .Ben 
Franklin Variety store on 47th Street. 

These many legitimate businesses 
have been used to reinforce the in- 
sistent denials by the Jones boys that 
they are in any kind of racket at all. 
Following his release from his last 
kidnapping, Ed answered a few ques- 
tions put to him by newspaper re- 
porters and laconically denied that 
any part of his wealth was illegally 
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_ gotten. The following strange dia- 


logue took place: 

Quéstion: What is your occupa- 
tion? 

Answer: I run a variety store. 

Question: How did you get your 
money to buy the variety store? 


Answer: I worked for that 
money. 
Question: Isn't it true that you 


have said you were in the policy busi- 
ness ? 

Answer: 1 never admitted I was 
in the policy business. 

Question: Are you in the policy 
business ? 

Answer: No. 

When the interview was over, Ed 
walked out of the precinct station a 
free man. He was accompanied by 
his brother, George, who had rushed 
up from Mexico to negotiate for his 
release from the kidnappers. Arm in 
arm, the two surviving Jones boys 
passed from public view and into the 
plush, shadowy, heavily-guarded little 
kingdom they inhabit. 

Shortly thereafter the underworld 
grapevine reported that the Jones 
brothers had quit the policy racket 
once and for all. A high police of- 
ficial confirmed this by saying the 
boys were through with policy “in all 
angles and for all time.” 

But on the South Side the Jones’ 
boys’ biggest policy wheels, the 
“Idaho”, “Maine” and “Ohio” were 
still whirling. 
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By Nancy Genet 


66 NE PART crocodile liver; one 
part eland fat; two parts kaf- 
fir flesh. Mix into a potion 

and sprinkle on the victim's foot- 

prints.” This is the Zulu witch 

doctor’s prescription for killing a 

man. -If he were not a humbug, the 

witch doctor would substitute for this 
recipe one far more potent: ‘Place 
on the victim’s skin many tsetse flies.” 

A Zulu intent on getting rid of an 
enemy would pay the witch doctor 
many fine head of cattle for the 
second bit of advice, for the results 
of the fly bites would be sure-fire. 

In two or three weeks, the victim 
would begin to have headaches and 
complain of a swollen neck. He 
would get feverish and drowsy and 
see two of everything. His face 
muscles would “‘freeze’’ so that his 
face was expressionless. He would 
be unable to concentrate, to swallow, 
or to breathe properly. Then he 
would be plunged into a coma. Death 
would follow. Zulus would call it 


Zulus go on warpath against sleeping sickness fly 


Condensed from 
Scholastic 


magic. British doctors would di- 
agnose it as “sleeping sickness,” and 
record yet another victim of central 
and south Africa’s greatest scourge. 

African “sleeping sickness,” scien- 
tifically called encephalitis lethargica, 
is caused by trypanosomes, one-celled 
animals that under the microscope 
look like tiny worms. The trypano- 
somes feed on the blood streams of 
wild animals, without bad effects to 
the beasts. 

The tsetse fly, which looks like a 
housefly, but has the sharp proboscis 
of a mosquito, bites an infected ani- 
mal and then bites cattle or men. The 
trypanosomes thus enter blood 
streams of humans or cattle, travel to 
the central nervous system, and injure 
the nerve’ centers of the brain to such 
an extent that the nerves cease to 
stimulate body muscles. The cattle 
or humans eventually fall into a deep 
sleep, which really is deadly paralysis 
caused by brain injury. 

Every year the disease’ kills thou- 
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sands of men and cattle in Africa. 

A different type of encephalitis 
pops up in the U. S., where it used 
to harm horses until an immunizing 
vaccine was developed. Another 
human type raged among several 
thousand mid-westerners in the U. S. 
in 1937 and 1941, leaving half of 
them with paralyzed or twitching 
muscles. The U. S. varieties of en- 
cephalitis are unlike African “‘sleep- 
ing sickness” in that they are caused 
by viruses rather than by trypano- 
somes. Also, they are “‘stored” in 
horses and chickens rather than in 
jungle animals, and are passed on to 
man by mosquitoes. 

A new chemical, pentamidine, 
clears the human body of trypan- 
osomes in ten days. But pentami- 
dine will cure only if injected into 
the patient before the trypansomes 
reach the central nervous system. An- 
other new drug containing antimony 
has just been developed which pro- 
tects mice from the trypanosome dis- 
ease. But experiments with humans 
have not yet been tried. So the best 
way to keep “sleeping sickness” from 
striking Africans would be to keep 
the tsetse from carrying it. 

Sounds impossible. But it is what 
African governments have started to 
do. The first trial is under way. in 
Zululand. The South African scien- 
tist, Gilles de Koch, thinks that if all 
the animals in a 400-square-mile area 
of Zululand are driven into a small 
game preserve that is surrounded by 
a two-mile-wide clearing, the tsetse 
will be licked. Reason? It is be- 
lieved the tsetse cannot fly two miles. 
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Tsetses will ‘undoubtedly hitch 
tides into the preserve on the 
haunches of wild animals. But this 
will not matter because wild animals 
generally are immune to the tsetses’ 
trypanosomes. What will matter is 
that no infected tsetse can fly across 
the two-mile clearing from the pre- 
serve to get at domesticated cattle and 
at humans. 

Rats, baboons, impallas, and klip- 
springers (rare antelopes) are scurry- 
ing from their haunts along with 
hyenas, zebras, and wart-hogs. The 
cracks of veterinarians’ guns are rout- 
ing the dainty duiker, the lordly kudu, 
and the spring wildebeest. These are 
antelopes, tsetse favorites. To yells 
of Zulu stalkers, the beasts are leap- 
ing toward the “test” reserve. This 
reserve, called Hluhluwe, is the last 
home of the rare white rhinoceros, 
Africa’s second largest animal. 

The fellows who are getting the 
biggest kick out of the great hunt are 
the proud, brave, and courteous 
Zulus. Before the British defeated 
them in 1897, and put them on vast 
reservations in Zululand, the Zulus, 
under their cruel king, Chaka, con- 
quered all other south African races. 

Today their spears are plumed as a 
sign of peace, but they wear the tra- 
ditional warpath trappings of King 
Chaka’s day: a broad waistband of 
white and red beads hung with 
leopard skin strips and wildcat tails, 
a back apron of white ox-hide, a bead 
collar, feather armbands, and a fur 
headband topped with sakabuli bird 
feathers. 

Copyright, Scholastic (October 14, 1946) 
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Larry Adler and his harmonica give important ‘lip service’ to racial good will 


RACE HARMONY 


By Martha Gleicher 


SOUTHERNER who speaks 

as if his immense, expressive 

eyes had given him a world- 
wide vision in place of his native 
state’s sectional outlook is Larry Ad- 
ler, the man who lifted the harmonica 
from the level of a toy to a concert 
instrument. 

As an intensely reli- 
gious, tremendously 
musical lad in his 
teens, Adler recalls 
that he used to look 
confusedly at the Ne- 
gro children with 
whom he had been 
forbidden to piay. -He 
couldn’t understand 
why his own ghettoed 
people would follow 
the anti-Negro pat- 
terns of the white 
Protestant neighbors. He couldn't un- 
derstand in what way Négroes were 
“different from whites” although 
adults had insisted on this point as 
long as he could remember. 

In his own mind he was already 
breaking these racial taboos by his 
whole-hearted admiration for the 
wealth of Negro musical genius. Al- 
ways a music enthusiast, he ran away 
from home at the age of two and was 
found standing on a local pool table 
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singing I’ve Got Those Profiteering 
Blues while the enchanted patrons 
stuffed money in his rompers pockets. 
This bent was later encouraged by 
the gift of a harmonica, which an in- 
credulous music-merchant presented 
to pacify the eleven-year-old youth 
who had just ordered 
a piano without his 
parents’ consent. But, 
although he became 
proficient on both, Ad- 
ler never learned to 
read music, and re- 
ceived most of his mu- 
sical instruction by im- 
itating the phonograph 
records of his favor- 
ites, Louis Armstrong 
and Duke Ellington. 

When the lad met 
Armstrong, “whom I 
still consider to be the greatest solo- 
ist in jazz,” the barrier was broken 
by his first real contact with a colored 
individual. After that there was no 
turning back; his awareness of and 
interest tn “the Negro question’ has 
persisted to this day. 

Not content simply to follow the 
doings of Negroes and interracial af- 


MARTHA GLEICHER is a public re- 
lations consultant for the Mayor's Com- 
mission on Human Relations in Chicago. 
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fairs in general, Adler has personally 
done much to implement his strong 
desire to see justice done in America. 
He has appeared in many benefit con- 
certs for Negro and interracial causes. 
He has endeavored to advance Negro 
musicians to their rightful positions. 
In his first film, Many Happy Returns, 
Adler insisted that Duke Ellington’s 
orchestra accompany him, in spite of 
the film company’s strong preference 
for an oh-so-sweet white orchestra. 
His fondness for Duke’s blue notes 
has lingered from his childhood days. 
“It’s the kind of music I like; I find 
much in it.” 

He has also made another, more 
unique effort to break down discrimi- 
nation through entertainment. “I 
think that a clause in contracts giving 
entertainers the right to cancel their 
engagements if Negroes are not ad- 
mitted, or if there is segregated seat- 
ing, is an important and feasible way 
to end Jim Crow. I have instructed 
my attorney to investigate the legal 
factors involved, because I want to 
use such a clause in my contracts.” 
Norman Granz, producer of ‘Jazz at 
the Philharmonic,” he says, has al- 
ready done this and other artists are 
investigating similar steps. 

On return trips to his home terri- 
tory, Adler has become the South’s 
renegade for his refusal to swallow 
racist dictates. He says, ‘Several times 
I took along a Negro accompanist, 
Calvin Jackson. At our first South- 
ern appearance I was informed, po- 
litely but firmly, that Negroes and 
whites could not perform on the same 
stage together. The concert board of 
directors suggested that Mr. Jackson 
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might be placed in the wings. I main- 
tained, just as firmly, that concert 
procedure dictates that the accompa- 
nist be on the stage. We gave our 
concert in the customary manner, and 
neither the walls nor the roof came 
tumbling down. 

“Calvin Jackson also has worked 
with me during some of my appear- 
ances at Ciro’s in Hollywood. During 
our last engagement there they threw 
a birthday party for him. It was at- 
tended by many of his friends, both- 
white and Negro, and the manage- 
ment presented him with a huge birth- 
day cake.” 

Many times during the war Adler 
selected a pile of harmonicas from the 
safe deposit vault and set out to en- 
tertain GI’s in Europe, Africa, and 
the South Pacific. His tours were 
noted for his insistence that privates, 
sergeants and corporals be seated be- 
fore the officers, and all without color 
segregation. An intense, well-read, 
highly thoughtful citizen, Adler notes, 
“With my dancing friend and co-star 
Paul Draper, I tried to follow a pol- 
icy of ending segregation wherever I 
was to play. Usually this was accom- 
plished at least for the duration of our 
engagement, by sending word ahead 
requesting non-segregated audiences. 
But in Beaumont, Texas, we hit a 
snag. Fifty colored troops were not 
admitted to our concert-hall; the 
brass’ answer was, “There isn’t room’ 
for them.’ Paul and I said, “There 
will be no concert unless you make 
room for them.’ The men were ad- 
mitted. 

“They told us bluntly in South Car- 
olina that Negroes were never admit- 
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ted to concerts. On checking, it ap- 
peared that nothing could be done. 
So instead of calling the concert off, 
we demanded that they let us put on 
a second show for the tan Yanks. 
That was okay, but oddly enough, that 
second show laid the greatest egg of 
all time. Those guys literally sat on 
their hands. I played and Draper 
danced a repertoire ranging from Ra- 
vel’s Bolero to Turkey in the Straw 
and Smoke Gets in Y our Eyes, but all 
our efforts met with dead silence. 
Usually we ask for requests from the 
audience, but that night we didn’t 
even consider it. We were never 
more chagrined, never more anxious 
to get off a stage.” 

“The mystery was explained by 
three Northern Negroes who came to 
our dressing-room later. They said 
the majority of the audience was from 
the deep South, and, never having 
seen any kind of show before, had no 
idea that they were supposed to clap. 
The guys assured us that everybody 
had gotten a big kick out of the show, 
and we felt better.” 

Overseas, the white troops used to 
kid Adler when he would come to 


entertain them. “You're discriminat- 
ing against us whites, always looking 
for the Negroes and trying to have 
your meals with them!” 


Adler is deeply concerned about 
postwar terrorism in the South but 
still has high hopes for change. “I 
feel that almost any honest Southerner 
can learn,” he says. 

The younger generation is the big- 
gest hope, he believes, and he has 
gone out of his way to spread inter- 
racial good will among youngsters 
wherever he can. During a recent 
trip to Chicago, he appeared at several 
high schools to play and speak his 
message of tolerance. 

In his own home he does what he 
can too. “My six-year-old daughter 
Carole came home from school one 


-day and told us of an experience she 


had that day with the teacher,” he 
relates. “It seems that the teacher was 
reciting ‘eenie, meenie, minie, moe,’ 
and used a word which disturbed Car- 
ole. She got up and explained why 
it was an offensive term. Teacher 
changed her way and now reads the 
line, ‘Catch a tiger by the toe.’” 


Treasure Hunt - 
MOVIE COMIC Ben Carter, defending himself to film funnyman 


Mantan Mooreland, exclaimed: 

“Man, I’m just as attractive as the next guy. Just think, who's got 
my good looks, who's got my bulging muscles, who’s got my wavy hair 
and my sparkling teeth?” 

“I don’t know,” said Mooreland, “but whoever’s got ’em, you'd bet- 
ter hurry up and find him and get ’em back.” 


Bill Lane 
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STEP RIGHT UP, folks! Right this way for the 
biggest little show on earth, the most fun you've 
had in months! Solve the riotous riddles, the brain- 
busting word games. This is the lively, delightful, 
exciting, merry NEGRO DIGEST Side Show. 
Yesirree . . . Step this way! 


Statistically Speaking 


C= YOU identify these famous Negroes by their vital statistics, given in 
initials or numerals? See Page 78 for Answers. 


Cole ge. 


Employer... 


Go North Young Man 


j OTS OF FOLKS 
advise the Negro 
to go North these 
* days but it isn’t as 
easy as it sounds—especially when 
confronted with the formidable 
obstacles in this puzzle. The fellow 
in the center of this layout is down 
South and wants to come North 
but it’s a rough road ahead. Maybe 
you can help him by mapping out 
the route for him tracing the way 
from the center to the final arrival 
in the North. See answers on 
Page 78. 
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Side Show 


Numbers Game 


You don’t have to be a numbers 
player to get into this numbers 
game. How many of these 
song titles can you fill in with 
number? See answers on Page 78. 


4. Whistle. 
7. From Today. 
8. Jump. 
9. Give Me......Minutes More. 


opular 


Loose Letters 


(CHANGING hate to love is a tough 
job—but in this puzzle the idea is 
to do it in three moves changing only 
one letter at a time and forming a new 
word in each line. See answers on Page 
78. : 


e right” 


It Happened Last Year 


He°v good a newspaper reader are 

you? Do you remember the big 
news of 1946? Here is a group of 
questions to test your memory of the 
headlines of the past year. See answers 
on Page 78. 


1. Jackie Robinson was the first . 
Negro to play in organized 
baseball with 


a) NEWARK b) TORONTO c) MONTREAL 


2. The Spingarn Medal was 
awarded 


a) DR. CHARLES DREW 
b) THURGOOD MARSHALL 
c) PAUL ROBESON 


3. Negroes voted for the first 
time in the Democratic pri- 
mary in 

a) MISSISSIPP! b) ALABAMA c) GEORGIA 


'- 4, Haiti revolted and ousted its 


president 


a) STENIO VINCENT ELIE LESCOT 
c) PRICE MARS 


5. Congressman Adam Clayton 
Powell and Hazel Powell 
named their new baby 

a) HAZEL ISABEL c) ADAM 


6. Joe Louis defended his heavy- 
weight crown twice, the sec- 
ond time against 


a) LEEOMA _b) BILLY CONN 
¢) TAMI MAURIELLI 


7. Kenny Washington was 
"signed to play professional 
football with 
a) LOS ANGELES RAMS 


b) CLEVELAND BROWNS 
c) LOS ANGELES DONS 


8. Four Negroes were lynched at 


a) MINDEN, LOUISIANA 
b) COLUMBIA, TENNESSEE 
c) MONROE, GEORGIA 
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Side show What is the Right Word? 


He” is your use of words? Here’s a test to find out. Cross out the incorrect 
word in each of the following. Amswers on Page 78. 
1. Many Negroes cast their votes for the first time at the (polls, poles). 
2. The Chicago South Side bank was found (insolvent, unsolvent). 
Pearl Bailey wore a hat with a bright (pom pom, pom pon). 
4. The (morale, moral) of the 93rd Division was bad. 
5. The plantation owners (persecuted, prosecuted) their slaves. 
6. When George Washington Carver died, he left him a (memento, momento). 
7. The audience was obviously (effected, affected) by Duke Ellington’s music. 
8. chee Benjamin O. Davis told the troops, “Everything will be (alright, all 
right). 
9. The critics said Canada Lee was very good in his (role, roll). 
10. The 99th pilot kept his plane on an even (plane, plain). 


» 


Can You Decode This? 
RICKS with-words, letters, numerals or figures can be fun. When these tricks 
are skillfully used as codes and ciphers they are very serious matters which 
help win wars. But the ones which appear here are just for fun. Try your hand— 
and your mind—at them. 

An anagram is a word or group of words in which the letters are rearranged 
to form another word or group of words. For instance, the letters in CARE can 
be rearranged to spell RACE; GONER can be made over into NEGRO. 

Can you rearrange the letters in this short note from George to Robert so 
that they spell the name of something you read? Answers on Page 78. 

TED IS GONE 
G— 


: 


Southern Acrostic 
AN acrostic is a composition in which the first letters of certain words spell 
out another word, phrase or name. Who’s this? Answers on Page 78. 


By taking out the letter firs? 

In these five lines appearing 
Let’s name the worst 

Big bluff accurst 

Of all the land’s race smearing. 


What’s the Name of That Song? 
O® TAKE the phrase OLD HEAD MET, ONE KIN STARTED; at first you 


decide that it doesn’t make sense. But you can easily rearrange the letters 
so that they spell the title of a current hit tune. So don’t criticize the phrase above 
because it doesn’t make sense. Neither do the words of the hit song and thousands 
of people like it just the same. What’s the name of the song? Amswer on Page 78. 
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FAMOUS NEGROES PUZZLE CONTEST 


Here is the third series of puzzles which can win you one of the attractive 
= prizes totaling $1000.00. Make sure you observe the following contes! 
rules. 


Everybody is eligible except employes or 4. In judging winners, neatness does not coun: 


relatives of employes of NEGRO DIGEST. 


2. A group of 36 puzzles will be published in 


NEGRO DIGEST, four each month. Solutions 
will be the names of famous Negroes. 


3. Answers to each series of four puzzles to- 


gether with entry coupon must be sub- 
mitted no later than two months after date 
of publication of the series. For instance, 
the deadline for answers to the four in this 
Janvary issue is March 1, 1947. Name apd 
address of contestant, plus answers, must be 
submitted on official entry form. Final closing 
date for the complete set of 36 puzzies is 
December 1, 1947. 


Contest Editor, NEGRO DIGEST 
5125 South Calumet Avenue 
Chicago 15, Hlinois 


Solutions to Series 3 must be post- 
marked no later than March 1, 1947 


vant vay 


Cut Along 


Dotted Line 
ENTRY BLANK 


Following are my so‘utions to Puzzles 9-12 in your Puzzie Contest: 


MY NAME 


but correct spelling of names is important. 
This is a contest of skill and the decision of 
the contest editor shall be conclusive and 
final. In case of ties, then the prizes will be 
awarded to the contestant who most accu- 
rately answers a second group of puzzles 
and writes the best letter telling why one 
of the names which answers a puzzle is the 
greatest Negro in America. 

Prizes shall consist of a total of $1,000.00, 
divided as follows: Ist prize, $500.00; 
2nd prize, $250.00; 3rd prize, $100.00; 
10 prizes of $10.00 and 10 prizes of $5.00. 
All solutions should be sent to Contest 
Editor, NEGRO DIGEST, 5125 South Calv- 
met Avenue, Chicago 15, Illinois. 


Date... 


CAN 


| SERIES No.3 | 
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Puzzle No. 9 


Puzzie No. 10 
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Side Show ‘ANSWERS 


Statistically Speaking 
JACKIE ROBINSON WILLIAM L. DAWSON 


Go North Young Man Numbers _ | Loose Letters 
Game 


1. Twelfth 
2. Two H A T 
3. Three 
4. Five 

5. Five 

6. One 
7 
8 
9 


100 

One 

. Five 
10. 66 
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It Happened Last Year 


What ‘s the Right Word? 


1. Many Negroes cast their votes for the first time at the (polls). 

The Chicago South Side Bank was found (insolvent). 

. Pearl Bailey wore a hat with a bright (pom pon). 

. The (morale) of the 93rd Division was bad. 

The plantation owners (persecuted) their slaves. 

When George Washington Carver died, he left him a (memento). 

The audience was obviously (affected) by Duke Ellington's music. 

. General Benjamin O. Davis told the troops, “Everything will be (all right).” 
. The critics said Canada Lee was very good in his (role). 

. The 99th pilot kept his plane on an even (plane). 


Can You Decode This? Southern Acrostic 
NEGRO DIGEST BILBO 


What's the Name of That Song? 
STONE COLD DEAD IN THE MARKET 
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An UNRRA aide reports on how U.S. Negroes fare in the Soviets 


By Robert C. Weaver 


HAD been in the Soviet Union 

three months when a Russian said 

to me, “You are not an American 
—you are a Negro, aren’t you?” 

Automatically, I answered, “I am 
both.” 

After the incident passed, I real- 
ized how revealing it had been. It 
demonstrated that, like most Negroes 
in the United States, I consider my- 
self an American, while as a matter 
of fact the color of my skin makes me 
a peculiar sort of an American—a 
citizen without full rights. The 
question also reflected the popular 
Russian idea of the status of Negroes 
in the United States, derived from the 
extensive discussion of atrocities and 
discriminations against colored 
Americans reported in Soviet news- 
papers. 

Being a Negro is not a handicap in 
the Soviet Union. Occasionally it be- 
comes troublesome because there is a 
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A NEGRO GOES TO RUSSIA 


tendency to glorify a representative 
of a race which is oppressed in the 
leading capitalistic nation. For one 
who asks no more than that he be ac- 
cepted as a human being,: with no 
special treatment because of the ac- 
cident of his antecedents, this was at 
times a bother—especially when the 
novelty wore off in a few weeks. 

But the Soviet Union, as far as I 
saw it, does not have color prejudice. 
And that was a breath of fresh air. 

Russia under the Czars was free of 
color prejudice; but Czarist Russia 
did have other prejudices. The per- 
secution of the Jews is well known, 
and the many nationalities which 


ROBERT C. WEAVER recently returned 
from Russia where he worked with the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. He is director of com- 
munity services of the American Council 
on Race Relations, during the war was di- 
rector of Negro manpower service, War 
Manpower Commission. 
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make up the nation harbored intense 
hatreds toward each other. Soviet 
Russia has done an exceptional job 
in wiping out these expressions of 
group chauvinism—and it has done 
it in a generation. 

German occupation rekindled anti- 
Semitism in certain sections of Russia, 
but the government has been and is 
watching the situation and gives every 
evidence of being prepared to cope 
with the problem. 

Russian Communism has created a 
feeling of belonging on the part of 
the vast majority of the citizens of 
the Soviet Union. The inclusive sys- 
tem. of social security, involving 
socialized medicine, homes for the 
aged and children’s feeding programs, 
has combined with full employment 
to remove fear and absolute want. 
In a society with more jobs than 
workers, opportunities for rapid ad- 
vancement, and adequate social se- 
curity, the economic causes for group 
antagonisms have been reduced to a 
minimum. At the same time, a posi- 
tive program to foster understanding 
and appreciation for the various peo- 
ples who make up the Soviet Union 
serves to make the most of this favor- 
able climate for intergroup under- 
standing. 

National languages and customs 
are encouraged and nurtured by the 
government, and action is taken to 
develop the natural and human re- 
sources of “backward peoples.” The 
universality of the Russian language 
(which is co-existent though subordi- 
nated to local languages), the hope 
of creating a new way of life, and 
national patriotism supply the uni- 


fying forces. They are supported by 
the inclusion ,of representatives of 
the various nationalities in the high 
councils of the nation and in local 
administration of economic, social 
and cultural programs. 

Schools, media of information and 
workers’ organizations, all under the 
control of government, are used to 
encourage appreciation for the differ- 
ences between nationality groups. 
The contributions of each nationality 
toward the development of mankind 
and the development of the Soviet 
Union have been carefully assembled 
and disseminated throughout the 
USSR; as a result, different peoples 
have come to be proud of their back- 
grounds and culture and to appreciate 
that in variety there is cultural fer- 
tility. 

The Soviet Union has an official 
policy against racial and nationality 
prejudices and discrimination; expres- 
sions of group chauvinism are punish- 
able by law. Yet, this law is seldom 
invoked. For the most part its very 
existence is effective. When preju- 
dice asserts itself, an initial effort is 
made to educate the offender through 
personal conferences, social and eco- 
nomic pressures, and reference to 
Soviet law. Usually that education is 
effective because it is well-known that 
there is a strict government policy to 
bring the offender in line. 

Soviet officials do not claim that 
prejudice can be legislated away; they 
realize, however, that laws can reduce 
discriminations and establish institu- 
tions which will accelerate, if not as- 
sure, the efficacy of education against 
group prejudice. 
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I had a conversation with a profes- 
sor of literature at the University of 
Kiev which illustrated how the gov- 
ernment of the Ukraine approaches 
the problem of racial chauvinism. 
“What would happen,” I asked, “if a 
member of your faculty were guilty 
of anti-Semitism?” 

My friend replied, “If he were a 
young teacher, he would be dismissed 
as soon as his guilt were established. 
But were he an older man who had 
established a reputation as a teacher 
or a scholar, the administration of the 
university would attempt to educate 
him out of his prejudice. If the at- 
tempt were unsuccessful, the older 
man, too, would ultimately be dis- 
missed. Fortunately, however, few if 
any of the older teachers are anti- 
Semitic.” This testimony was im- 
pressive because it came from the 
lips of a scholar who was himself a 
Jew and keenly aware and resentful 
of any expression of chauvinism. 


The success of the Soviet Union 
in diminishing and removing group 
antagonisms has deep significance for 
the United States. The challenge of 
this achievement by a modern state 
is inescapable. 

Increasingly as the United States 
exerts its influence in the affairs of 
the world, its failure to achieve simi- 
lar success will embarrass the diplo- 
mats of the nation as they mouth the 
idealism of democracy. Color preju- 
dice and discrimination stand as an 
indictment of the American way of 
life and may well become a deciding 
factor in determining what system of 
living the majority of the people of - 
the world will elect in the next few 
decades. 

From the distance of Russia, re- 
moved as I was from the repeated 
frustrations of the color-caste system 
of the United States, the race problem 
of America took on the proportions 
of a world issue. 


Those Lowdown Walloonians 


Russian. 


Many names were checked on the unfavorable side. 
the list of unfavorables were Walloonians and Pirenians. 


A COLLEGE CLASS was asked to give its reactions to a group of 
words. Did each name, in turn, suggest something pleasant, unpleasant 
or indifferent? Did it arouse a feeling of fear, hatred, distrust? 

This is the list, as submitted: Scotchman, Nazi, Swede, Pole, Method- 
ist, Negro, Walloonian, New Dealer, Jew, Italian, Presbyterian, Ku 
Klux Klan, Catholic, C I O} Frenchman, Pirenian, Moslem, Protestant, 


Prominent on 


Strangely enough there are no people called Walloonians or Pi- 
renians. They were inventions of the professor. 
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Polio germ knows no color when infantile paralysis strikes 


dimes against 


By Charles H. Bynum 


OURTEEN fatherless colored 
Pratitaren lived in the neat little 
farm house near Canton, Geor- 
gia—four boys and ten girls. They 


_ were all pretty healthy youngsters, go- 


ing about their chores with the gay- 
hearted enthusiasm of childhood. 

Then one hot August day in 1941, 
vomiting and burning with fever, one 
of the boys was put to bed ill. Ex- 
hibiting the same alarming symptoms, 
the second and then the third boy 
was hit. 

Infantile paralysis—dread polio— 
had struck again. 

The young victims were rushed to 
Tuskegee Infantile Paralysis Center, 
but by the following day, two of the 
brothers were dead. The third boy, 


. John, was alive, but wracked with 


pain. Movement in his arms and legs 
was limited. 

With skill and precision, hospital 
nurses, doctors and physical thera- 
pists went to work, applying all the 
weapons medical science has devel- 
oped in its all-out war against the 
polio virus—hot packs, muscle re-ed- 
ucation, under-water pool exercise, 
electro-therapy. 

Four months later, by May, 1942, 
he was discharged from the hospital, 


eath 


able to walk without crutches or 
braces. Back home now with his 
37-year-old mother, one remaining 
brother and ten sisters, John at 16 is 
the man of the house, bubbling over 
with health and a passion for bike 
riding he acquired at the hospital. 

This is the “human side’”’ of only 
one of the thousands of personal 
dramas enacted in the U. S. each year 
in which polio is the relentless vil- 
lain. Last year the number of cases 
skyrocketed to 23,000, topping all 
previous records since 1916. 

Polio is unpredictable, striking in 
rural as well as urban areas, attacking 
children regardless of race or color. 
When an epidemic threatens a com- 
munity, all barriers are wiped away. 
When six cases were reported within 
24 hours in Hickory, North Caro- 
lina, in June, 1944, it was the signal 
for community teamwork as heroic as 
it was unprecedented. 

With ‘the disease spreading from 
family to family, the child of one of 
the town’s richest families died the 
same day polio struck down the only 
child of a Negro sharecropper. 

Determining to fight back, the 
whole community rallied, Negro and 
white, rich and poor, forging a demo- 
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cratic army against infantile paralysis. 
Citizens of Hickory went to work 
with hammer and saw, built a 40-bed 
hospital from the ground in 54 hours. 
After three months—July, August 
and September—the National Foun- 
dation and its 99 chapters in North 
Carolina had provided almost $400,- 
000 in emergency epidemic aid, and 
the citizens in all the counties in the 


affected area had ‘raised a building. 


fund of $62,000. Polio fatalities at 
Hickory were held to less than three 
per cent of the patients treated, which 
is extremely low for epidemic out- 
breaks. 

On the same basis that polio strikes 
—regardless of race, color or creed— 
financial and medical aid are dis- 
pensed by the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis. With some 
2,712 chapters operating throughout 
the country, the National Foundation 
rushes emergency epidemic funds, 
supplies, equipment and trained per- 
sonnel to embattled communities as 
in the case of Hickory, N. C. 

The Negro has his share of infan- 


tile paralysis, although there is‘no— 


evidence of any racial susceptibility 
to the disease. The rate among Ne- 
groes is generally in proportion to 
their percentage of the population. 


U. S. Bureau of Census figures for 


1937-42 indicate that Negro polio 
deaths were 9.26 per cent of all 
deaths resulting from infantile paral- 
ysis. The tendency among most med- 
ical scientists today is to regard the 
Negro as one of the many peoples 
subject to poliomyelitis and to con- 
sider Negro cases as the normal re- 
sult of a community’s exposure. 
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First sharp increase during the 
peak polio year of 1946 was noted 
in Miami, Florida, where the unpre- 
dictable disease again reached into all 
parts of the community. Negro and 
white patients were taken to Jack- 
son Memorial Hospital, treated on the 
basis of need rather than color. In 
additién, Negro personnel were em- 
ployed at the hospital for the emer- 
gency. Patients’ expenses were paid, 
where necessary, by the Dade County 
Chapter of the Foundation. By Oc-° 
tober 1, all patients had been dis- 
charged. Three Negro patients were 
transferred to the Tuskegee Center 
for prolonged convalescent treatment 
—at chapter expense. 

Colorado’s epidemic was next, with 
the National Foundation advancing 
$200,000 for treatment of Negro and 
white patients at Children’s and Gen- 
eral Hospital. Negro polio victims 
from other states lacking special fa- 
cilities for severe cases have long been 
accepted at Children’s Hospital. 

Hit hard in three consecutive years, 
Fort Worth, Texas, is well aware of 
polio’s color blindness, treats Negro 
patients along with others at City- 
County Hospital. There were about 
50 in the last three years. Those re- 
quiring follow-up care have received 
it at the expense of local National 
Foundation chapters in the counties 
where they lived. 

It is at Tuskegee Center, dedicated 
January 15, 1941, that countless 
highly dramatic episodes in man's 
fight against disease have been re- 
corded. Doctors armed with skill and 
science, and patients with little more 
than a desperate will to regain use of 
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their limbs, have carved out a beach- 
head, whittling down the ravages of 
poliomyelitis. 

Mary Lee, the 12-year-old in a Sa- 
lem, Alabama, family of 13 was work- 
ing in a rented cotton field about a 
mile from home. A terrific head- 
ache slowed her usually swift-moving 
hands one day and her mother put her 
to bed until she felt “right smart” 
again. By Sunday, when the doctor 
was finally called, Mary Lee was un- 
able to move her limbs. The diagno- 
sis, verified by another doctor, was 
infantile paralysis. 

But this was three years before 
Tuskegee Center was built and Mary 
Lee's treatment was confined to a pub- 
lic health nurse who visited her once 
a week to “try to work her arms and 
legs for her.” In four weeks the 
bright-eyed, round-faced girl was 
well, her fever gone. But her thin 
legs, once the fleetest in the family, 
were drawn up under her, stiff and 
unmoving. She had to be carried each 


Sunday to church in the car and “even 


when she was layin’ down she was 
fixed like she was sittin’.” 

Two months after the infantile 
paralysis unit was opened at Tuske- 
gee, Mary Lee was admitted, stayed 
at the center for more than a year. 
Her crippled muscles were trans- 
planted through an operation and 
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then re-educated through special exer- 
cises. When she left the center her 
legs were straight, two Kenny-type 
walking sticks her only support. 

The goal of all Tuskegee’s medi- 
cal resources and technical skill was 
summed up by Mary Lee’s mother to 
a representative of the National Foun- 
dation who visited their home: “‘If it 
hadn’t been for the hospital, she'd 
have had to be toted everywhere.” 

Like many another center, Tuske- 
gee gets support from the National 
Foundation founded by President 
Franklin Roosevelt, the most noted 
polio victim—and victor. The March 
of Dimes campaign centered around 
his birthday, January 30, has won the 
wholehearted support of Negroes ev- 
erywhere, but the total number of 
Negro workers and Negro dollars 
which go into the drive each year is 
unknown since no figures are kept on 
the color of the volunteer or contribu- 
tor. 

A shiny new Roosevelt dime tossed 
into the polio campaign is the best 
insurance that if infantile paralysis 
strikes in your city, town, community 
or family, your battle against death 
will not be a lone one. 

Polio is no respecter of race or 


‘class. Those who fight it cannot af- 


ford to on 


SEVERAL YARDS in Louisville are kept by the same elderly Negro. 
Through a chance conversation, one housewife discovered that he was 
charging her more than her neighbor for cutting the same amount of 
grass. She asked him the reason. 

“Well, ma’am,” he replied, “you're more particular than she is.” 


Louisville Courier-Journal 
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“A heavenly day, Mrs. Andrews, but there | go talking shop again.” 
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“Wow, what a sweater girl she’d make!” 
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Otis O'Neal shows Georgia farmers 
how to change poverty to prosperity 


y 
of the | 
Ham and Egg } 
Show | 


Condensed from Progressive 


By 0. K. Armstrong | 


N THE Autumn of 1914 a small 
wiry Negro, Otis Samuel O'Neal, 
came to Fort Valley, Ga., proudly 

carrying in his pocket an appointment 
as one of the first county farm agents 
of his race. His field was Houston 
County, which was about 60 per cent 
Negro, and his first task was to find 
out the needs of his people. 

Brought up in Georgia, O'Neal 

knew pretty well what he would find: 
sharecroppers, raising mostly cotton, 
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paid a pittance for their year’s work 
when the cotton was sold by the white 
landlord. Everywhere he saw the rank 


‘poverty resulting from the one-crop 


system. Scarcely a Negro family lived 
in a painted house. Only a few raised 
food for themselves. Good meat was 
something for the white folks. There 
was little community life. 

The new agent visited one colored 
farmer with a family of 14 children. 
“Got any meat for them?” O'Neal 
asked. The farmer swung open the 
door of his corncrib. Hanging by a 
piece of wire was one thin ham. 
O’Neal asked him where he was go- 
ing to get meat for the family when 
that ham was gone. 

“Reckon I'll buy it,” was the an- 
swer. The county agent surveyed the 
wretched house and lot, with the dirty 
children lolling in clusters, and won- 
dered, “With what?” 

Time and again he asked Negro 
sharecroppers, “Couldn’t you raise 
more poultry, some hogs, and a gar- 
den?” More than one responded, 
“Guess so—if you'll show us how.” 

For 32 years this Negro farm ex- 
pert has been showing them how— 
with remarkable results. Today “Otis 
O'Neal's territory’ stands apart; you 
see painted houses, neat farm lands, 
high-grade cattle, pens full of pigs. 
You see Negro families farming sci- 
entifically. You hear Negro boys talk- 
ing about their calf clubs and girls 
about egg-laying contests. You find 
emancipation—from the slavery of 
the old one-crop system. 

The Georgia Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service estimates the average in- 
come of Negro families in O’Neal’s 
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bailiwick as highest in the state. 
O’Neal’s program of self-support is a 
model for improvement of rural Ne- 
gro life all over America. And, of 
equal importance, it offers an exam- 
ple of active cooperation among col- 
ored families and their white neigh- 
bors. R. P. Swan, white farm agent 
who works in the same area, told me: 
“O'Neal has the respect of everybody 
in Georgia, white and colored. He’s 
the South’s outstanding Negro citizen 
today.” 

Both O’Neal’s father and mother 
were born in slavery. His grandfa- 
ther was owned by the proprietor of 
Sugar Hill Plantation in Upson Coun- 
ty, and was overseer of the field 
hands. Otis was born at Sugar Hill, 
went to the little colored school, then 
on to Fort Valley Normal and Indus- 
trial School—because, he says, he had 
the urge “‘to teach folks how to do 
things better.” He read about how 
Booker T. Washington at Tuskegee 
Institute was helping Negro youths to 
help themselves. That's where he 
wanted to be, Otis decided. 

“You can sleep on a cot in Prof. 
Carver's office,” he was told when he 
reached Tuskegee with a small satchel 
and no money. That was rare good 
fortune. Doc Carver became his men- 
tor and inspiration. Otis swept his 
office, ran errands for him, and by 
the hour sat goggle-eyed in the little 
laboratory watching the professor find 
still more uses for the humble peanut 
or new wealth from other farm prod- 
ucts. 

Near the close of his course Otis 
told Carver, “I want to do something 
for my race.” Doc looked at the runty 
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little youth thoughtfully, and said, 
“Otis, you can.do it. But don’t run 
off because another pasture looks 
greener. Go back to your own folks. 
Show them how to make a good liv- 
ing from the soil.” 

During the first years as a farm 
agent, O'Neal plodded from farm to 
farm in his big county on foot, sleep- 
ing and eating where hospitality was 
offered. To help his people he 
mapped a four-point formula: ‘Buy 
your own farm and keep it improved. 
Find out what the soil will produce 
best. Raise chickens and pigs. Grow 
all your food.”” To which he added 
the admonition, “‘And work hard!” 

Shortly after O'Neal began his 
work, the boll weevil invaded the cot- 
ton fields. White and Negro planters 
faced ruin. O’Neal assembled the col- 
ored croppers in community school- 
houses and said, ‘“Thank God for the 
boll weevil!” Before they could re- 
cover from the shock of those words 
he’d say, “Now we can raise some- 
thing besides cotton. Let’s diversify, 
and become self-supporting.” The 
farm doctor would then outline his 
“live-at-home” program. 

O'Neal relied heavily on organized 
community effort and down-to-earth 
demonstrations. First organized 
groups were his boys’ “pig and corn 
clubs.” Fred Lattimore, in King’s 
Chapel, told me proudly that he got 
one of O’Neal’s first pigs, and— 
“Along with the pig, he gave us boys 
a good lecture on how to feed him 
to be a big pig, and how much more 
money a big pig would bring than a 
little one. I didn’t forget that.” The 
program called for a corn patch. Next 
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year Fred handled three pigs and a 
bigger corn patch. Now he is one of 
Georgia’s experts on purebred cattle. 

At the start of his work, the colored 
farm demonstrator found few fami- 
lies curing any meat. Those who did, 
ate it up during Winter and Spring 
because of the common belief that it 
would spoil if kept into May. O'Neal 
knew that meat spoilage was caused 
by imperfect curing. He started cur- 
ing demonstrations. Farmers and 
their wives came miles to watch the 
agent show how to season and smoke 
meat to preserve it the year around. 

O'Neal induced several enterpris- 
ing families to. display eggs, cured 
meat, and canned fruit on their front 
verandas on Saturday afternoon. 
Neighbors were invited to see the 
demonstrations. And there O'Neal 
would talk about how to raise such 
fine products, while the host swelled 
with the pride of accomplishment. 

This led to the farm agent's first 
countywide “Ham and Egg Show,” at 
Fort Valley School in 1916. Attracted 
by the idea, W. T. Anderson, editor 
of the Macon Telegraph, came to the 
show, made a speech, and gave $10 
prize money. “Major” Amica, who 
rented a tiny patch of ground in the 
neighborhood, also came along—with 
one small side of bacon. “It didn’t 
win any prizes,” he recalls, “but I 
caught the vision of a higher level of 
living.” Today Amica is president of 
the County Agricultural Planning 
Board, owns his own home and 611 
acres of land around it, and produced 
2,000 bushels of corn on 50-acres last 
year. 


Under sponsorship of Walter S. 
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Brown, director of Georgia’s Exten- 
sion Service, the Fort Valley Ham and 
Egg Show has since grown to be one 
of the best known agricultural exposi- 
tions in the South. More than 500 
Negro families and several score white 
visitors attended the 31st annual show 
last April. Ranged on great racks 
were hundreds of choice cuts of cured 
meat, myriads of eggs, and glisten- 
ing rows of canned fruits and vege- 
tables, while outside were pens of- 
poultry, calves, and goats. 

“It’s the only show on earth that 
folks can see, smell, and taste,”” boasts 
O'Neal. The tasting is done at noon 
when all hands are guests at the bar- 
becue. 

Otis O’Neal is not an impressive 
man physically, standing five feet 
three inches, with graying hair. But 
he exudes friendly animation. His 
schoolhouse meetings, which he opens 
with singing and prayer, are eagerly 
attended by young and old. He fol: 
lows up his lectures by personal work. 

He visits a family reluctant to break 
with the tradition of living in an un- 
painted house, puts man and wife in 
his car and drives by a key-farmer's 
home. ‘‘Reckon you-all would like 
that color paint on your house?” he 
asks. He stimulates rivalry among his 
farmers. He'll say, “Ole Man Jones 
says he thinks he can beat you raising 
peanuts’ this year. What about it?” 
That leads to selection of two com- 
peting tracts for demonstration pur- 
poses, and the whole community 
watches the race. 

When he could spare the time, 
O’Neal went back to Tuskegee for 
Summer courses until he received his 
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degree in 1937. Faculty members 
begged him to stay with a full profes- 
sorship and a chance to become Dr. 
Carver's successor. O'Neal felt he 
could be of greater service in his own 
Open-air university. “I’m what you 
might call a D. P. O.,” he points out 
with a grin. “Doctor of Pork Opera- 
tion.” 

During the war years, O'Neal urged 
farmers to use their prosperity to pay 
off debts. He says, “Debt puts the 
Negro back into slavery. Keep free 
by keeping out of debt.” He explains 
that he doesn’t refer to loans on 
homes and other property with pay- 
ments properly arranged. 

One of his community leaders, 
Norman Taylor, was the first colored 
farmer approved for a farm security 
loan in Peach County. Under a plan 
worked out by O'Neal, Taylor will 
have the $3,500 loan paid in 10 years 
(instead of the usual 40) from earn- 
ings of his diversified crops. 

Eighty per cent of the incomes of 
Negro families in this territory in 
1914 came from cotton. Today the 
total income has quadrupled—and 
only 10 per cent is from cotton. Not 
more than 8 per cent of the colored 
rural families owned their own homes 
when O'Neal began his efforts; now 
more than 60 per cent own their 
homes or some farm lands. 

Charley Whiters, near Perry, was a 
sharecropper before O’Neal arranged 
for the purchase of his first tract. To- 
day he owns 170 acres. In the first 


three months of this year he sold 
$930 worth of ‘hogs. 

Twelve Georgia counties have fol- 
lowed O’Neal’s lead and hold farm 
shows for Negro families each year. 
Meat-and-grain shows in seven other 
Southern states grew from the Fort 
Valley event. 

Dozens of his fellow county farm 
agents, white and colored, have come 
to study the successful methods of or- 
ganization and teaching employed by 
this exponent of the more abun- 
dant life through intelligent self-help. 
White and Negro farmers recently 
decided ‘to make Georgia ham as 
well known as hams from other 
states” —plain notice to other ham- 
famous Dixie areas that they must 
look to their laurels. 

I asked O’Neal his formula for 
such good race relations in the heart 
of the Deep South. He answered: 
“I've never asked for anything my 
people don’t deserve, so our white 
friends have always met us half-way. 
The idea that all white Southern peo- 
ple want to keep the Negro in ig- 
norance and poverty simply isn’t true. 
White business men and farmers have 
discovered that as you raise the stand- 
ard of living of Negro families, you 
create a greater market for all goods 
and lift the prosperity of all. Of 
course, I’ve nudged that along all I 
could!’’ He added, “‘And folks work- 
ing together at a big job haven’t time 
to fight one another.” 


Copyright, Progressive (September 30, 1946) 
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‘0 player in organized baseball 
-over from fans and players 


How ROBINSON TOOK IT’ 


By Bill Ladd Condensed from Louisville Courier-Journal 


ROBABLY some 

folks have been 

wondering about 
the personal life of 
Jackie Robinson, the 
Montreal Royals’ Negro second base- 
man, the first of his race to play in 
organized baseball. 

I don’t mean about his ball-playing 
ability—he hit .349 and stole some 40 
bases in the regular International 
League season. 

During the early season when 
Jackie was the Montreal second base- 
man, the opposing players gave him 
an awful going over. They slid into 


him at second base, knocking him out | 


into center field whenever they had 
the opportunity. Men sliding into 
him came with their spikes high, and 
the pitcher usually devoted at least 

¢ one pitch to “loosening him up” by 
throwing high and inside. 

Despite the campaign of terror 
Jackie never made the slightest at- 
tempt to get even, according to Clay 
Hopper, Royal manager. He simply 
picked himself up, brushed off his 
paiits and went back out to play ball. 

According to Clay, he never 
showed in any way that he noticed 
that he got rougher treatment than 
the other players. Clay says Jackie 
realized that the possibility of other 
Negro players following him into pro 
baseball depended on his work. 

On road trips he lived in the hotel 
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with the club except in Baltimore. 
Most of the year the Royals carried 23 
men—an odd number—so the ques- 
tion of whether he roomed with other 
members of the team never was 
brought up. He was simply assigned 
the single room. 

The fans roundly booed Robinson 
in Baltimore on the first trip there. 

In other towns he has been ac- 
cepted pretty much as “another ball- 
player,” although a few boos were 
heard. His reception, Hopper said, 
was about what other visiting players 
could expect. 

After a trip around the league the 
word got around that Jackie not only 
could take it, but did, that ‘the was a 
very capable workman, and that he 
would not enter into any roughing 
campaign. 

Hopper also points out that it 
seemed a bit silly to try to man- 
handle a guy who was hitting around 
350. 

Since Clay is a Mississippian, I 
suspect Robinson had to sell himself 
pretty strongly to his own manager. 
Clay said that the first time around 
he was the target of many unpleasant 
remarks about the presence of Rob- 
binson on the opposing club and he 
didn’t know just how to take them. 

After that, he told me, he just 
grinned and said, “Yeah, we got a lot 


of color on our club, anyway.” 


Copyright, Louisville Courier-Journal 
(October 3, 1946) 
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RIDING. 
RAILS | S THE TRAIN pulled into the sta- 
icine - tion, the porter knocked on a com- 
“Chicago,” he announced. “Shall I 
brush you off, madam?” 
“Certainly not,’ she replied icily, “I'll 
descend in the usual way.” : 
2500 Jokes for All Occasions 


A NEGRO TRACKWALKER was called into court to testify in the case of a 
woman suing the railroad for damages incurred in a bad collision. The 
railroad lawyer began questioning him: “The night of the wreck you say you were 
walking toward Mason’s Corners and saw Number Nine coming down the track 
toward the town at sixty miles an hour?” 

“Yes.” 

“And then in front of you, you saw Number Three coming up the track at fifty 
miles an hour?” 

“Yes.” 

“And what did you do?” 

“I got off the track.” 

“But what did you do?” 

“I started thinking to myself, this is one hell of a way to run a railroad.” 

Donald Jones 

N A SMALL Southern town, a traveller on the platform called to a colored boy 

and tossed him a coin. ‘Son,’ he said, “here's 50 cents. Get me a sandwich 
and one for yourself.” 

Just as the train was pulling out, the boy returned and ran to the platform 
where the passenger was waiting for him. “Here’s your quarter mister,” he 
shouted. ‘They only had one sandwich.” 

We Laura Evans 
LADY TURNED up at a Grand Central Station ticket window with a boy 
in tow and demanded a ticket and a half for Boston. The agent leaned out 
of his booth and studied the boy for a moment. ‘You can’t get by with a haif- 
ticket for that boy,” he proclaimed. “He's wearing long pants!” . . . “Well, if 
THAT's your criterion,” said the lady coldly, “I ought to ride for nothing!” 
Irving Hoffman, Hollywood Reporter 
N A CROWDED Pullman a very tired young man pleaded with the porter 
to find him a place to sleep. “Anything will do,” he insisted. 

“Well,” said the porter finally, “I can let you into a drawing room with an 
empty berth. There’s a lady in the other berth, but if you're quiet, she'll be none 
the wiser.” . 

The passenger hastened to the drawing room, but ten minutes later he came © 
running out to the porter. 

“Say, that woman in there is dead!’ he exclaimed. 

“I know it,” replied the porter, “but how did you find it out?” - 
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By James Howell 


OSS CRUMP runs Memphis— 
and he runs Negroes right out 
of town if they get too uppity. 

For Memphis is a white man’s town 
and ever since 1909 the Tennessee 
tyrant and his henchmen have juggled 
votes, whipped heads and pulled 
strings while welding the Crump ma- 
chine into a well-oiled political ve- 
hicle on which handpicked candidates 
can ride in ease to victory at the polls. 

In the process, Negro voters and 
Negro politicians have been kicked 
around aplenty. ‘The Negro doesn’t 
vote, he is voted,” boast Memphis 
whites. They seem to forget in their 
smugness, that Ed Crump also has 
the white vote jammed into his hip 
pocket and that his Shelby County 
Democratic organization is geared to 
deliver 40,000 to 60,000 votes as 
regular as clockwork. 

What white Memphians think of 
Negroes is best illustrated by the 
antics of Crump’s movie censor, Lloyd 
T. Binford, whose shears are sharpest 
and busiest in the U.S. Binford, 77- 
year-old Baptist deacon from Missis- 
sippi, chopped Eddie ‘‘Rochester’’ 
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Anderson out of the film The Sailor 
Takes a Wife, because in one scene 
Robert Walker, the hero, tips his hat 
to Rochester. 

Hazel Scott’s five-minute piano 
playing spot in Rhapsody in Blue 
was also deleted and the crotchety 
guardian of white supremacy in Mem- 
phis has snipped Lena Horne from 
several scenes because “showing Ne- 
groes on a basis of social equality 
with whites is inimical to the public 
welfare.” 

It is against this background of 
lily-white dictatorship that Negro re- 
formers have had to fight for political 
and economic freedom for colored 
citizens of Memphis. 

But Edward Hull Crump, whose 
stooges are experts at the not-so- 
gentle art of persuasion, cracks down 
at the least sign of rebellion. His 


a Political boss rules Memphis and its Negroes with iron hand 
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work is made easier with the aid of 
colored stooges, contemptuously la- 
belled “brown nuts.” The term 
Originated several years ago when a 
Negro school principal in Memphis 
confessed to a reporter that he was 
“just a little brown nut in the Crump 
machine.” 

One Negro druggist had the 
temerity back in ’40 to openly cam- 
paign for Wendell Willkie. Crump’s 
cops were stationed outside his store 
and searched every customer that 
entered and came out. Looking for 
narcotics, they said. Shortly after- 
ward, the druggist speedily left town. 

On occasion Crump resorts to 
subtle persuasion to eliminate a wor- 
risome opponent. Results are no less 
effective than the brass knuckle tech- 
nique. 

After Benjamin F. Bell, secretary 
of the Memphis Urban League, wrote 
an article for a Negro newspaper tell- 
ing what was actually going on in 
Crumptown, his days in Memphis 
were numbered. Word was passed 
down to the “brown nuts” that Bell 
had to go. For weeks Bell was hound- 
ed by police, but the minions of the 
law were conveniently absent when a 
white motorman slugged Bell and 
chased him from the car with a gun. 

Bell refused to resign because of 
outside pressure, but since the Crump- 
controlled Community Chest Fund 
threatened to withdraw support from 
the Urban League unless he was 
ousted, the militant young secretary 
was fired. 

Dr. J. B. Martin, head of the Ne- 
gto American baseball league, who 
had once clashed with Crump, re- 


turned to Memphis to watch a game 
between two teams in his league. 
One of Crump’s “brown nuts’’ noti- 
fied higher-ups that Martin was in 
town. A squad car sped to Russwood 
Park and Martin was ‘‘invited” down 
to police headquarters. 

Police chief Seabrooke told him 
bluntly that he ‘‘was not wanted in 
Memphis and to get out of there that 
night.” Martin hurried back to the 
ball park but arrived too late to pitch 
the first ball as he was scheduled. He 
left Memphis and has never returned. 

Many Negroes in Memphis “go 
along’’ with the Crump machine be- 
cause they say it is “honest and ef- 
ficient.” No doubt fear for their jobs 
and professions motivates a great part 
of this willingness to play ball. It 
‘remained for a labor leader to defy 
Crump—and get away with it. A 
courageous preacher also withstood 
pressure to stage a huge rally in his 
church. 

It was March 31, 1944 that A. 
Philip Randolph, international presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters, addressed a crowd of 
2,000 at the Beale Avenue First Bap- 
tist Church, while Crump fumed and 
his ‘‘brown nuts” hid at home. Rev. 
G. A. Long.was the pastor who 
opened the doors of his church for 
the gigantic rally. 

In his first interview with a Negro 
reporter, who covered the meeting, 
Crump confided he would “do most 

“anything” to prevent race friction and 

that “if anything happened to my 
colored people—whom nobody likes 
any better than I do—why I'd feel 
awful. I’d have a good cry.” 
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“It was this background of friend- 
ship I have for colored people that 
led me to form a committee of city 
officials, headed by County Commis- 
sioner E. W. Hale, to meet with a 
group of Negro leaders and put the 
proposition of Randolph’s speaking 
squarely up to them,” the snowy- 
maned politician told the newsman. 

“It was all done in a peaceful man- 
ner. Just like you and me sitting 
heré talking.” 

According to reports, H. L. Patton, 
head of the Memphis local of Pull- 
man porters, told administration of- 
ficials that he had tickets to St. Louis 
“in his pocket”’ and ‘‘rather than have 
trouble’” he -would meet Randolph 
when he came into Memphis, give 
him the tickets and tell him he 
couldn’t speak there. 

But the mass meeting came off as 
scheduled. Colored Memphis big- 
wigs, however, took pains to have it 
known they had nothing to do with 
such “‘radical’’ goings on. 

The meeting was a success, but 
touched off a blast of vindictiveness 
heard throughout the nation. Ranted 
Sheriff Oliver Perry, ‘If I had known 
what Randolph was going to say, I 
would have pulled him from the 
pulpit!’ 

From Crump came the pontifical 
pronouncement: “When a preacher 
permits his Beale avenue church to 
be used as a forum for spreading race 
hatred in a city where there is a large 
Negro population, if any trouble 
should result, the blood of his race 
is on his altar in the House of God. 
He has desecrated it.” 

Not content with this ominous bit 
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of oratory, Crump set in motion his 
campaign of vengeance. Barely one 
week after the labor rally, District 
Fire Chief A. J. Schaefer was seen 
poking around Rev. Long’s church, 
flashlight in hand. ‘I’m just looking 
around,” was his answer to inquiries. 

But one resident explained, “That 
is the Crump terror method all over. 
I have lived here a long time and I’ve 
had the opportunity to see how he 
handles those who are courageous 
enough to be against him. 

“He sends his police to intimidate 
customers who are entering his op- 
ponent’s place of business, if he is a 
business man. He sends his building 
inspectors and fire chiefs to find some 
minor infringement of regulations. 
Then he closes up the place.” 

“The Negro in Memphis is afraid 
not only for his economic and politi- 
cal existence. He has ample reason 
to fear for his personal safety,’’ wrote 
Agnes E. Meyer in the Washington 
Post recently. 

“The Negro in Memphis plays the 
role of the Jew in Germany,” she 
pointed out after a visit to Crump- 
town. “The white man is forced into 
constant opposition to the black man 
by the old bugaboo that the Negro is 
a menace because he is fighting for 
‘social equality’.”” 

Negro-white cooperation is re- 
garded with open hostility. On one 
occasion, a white minister, Rev. S. E. 
Howie, chairman of the Inter-Racial 
Cooperation Committee, tried to in- 
tervene in a case where law violation 
was so flagrant the FBI had entered 
the probe. 

He received a letter signed by 


: 
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Chief of Police Joseph P. Doyle, but 
written, it was rumored, by Crump 
himself. In a bitter attack on the 
Negro newspaper editors who were 
members of the committee, the letter 
said: 

“They are not going to carry on as 
if they lived in Chicago, Pittsburgh 
and Philadelphia. For after all this 
is a white man’s country. Lawless- 
ness of this city is our problem night 
and day and I suggest you leave it to 
us.” 

Inter-racial cooperation ended right 
there, and although there is still an 
inter-racial committee of the Council 
of Churches, it is all white. 

Crump’s notorious success at the 
polis—he has won 102 elections in 
44 years, lost none—is due to his 
complete disregard for even the most 
fundamental principles of democracy. 
In time of need, Negroes have been 
imported from Mississippi and Ar- 
kansas by the bus load to vote. Ten- 
nessee primaries and general elections 
have been open to Negroes since Re- 
construction days. 

It always happens that Shelby 
County (Memphis) votes are last in 
the state to be counted. Knowing the 
totals throughout the rest of the state, 
Crump is able to deliver the correct 
number of ballots from Shelby, as- 
suring a victory for his man. His 
idea of the right distribution of votes 
is 59,000 for his man and 800 or 900 
for the opponent. 

Rumors that the Crump machine 
has developed creaking joints and 
rusty bearings crop up periodically. 
The 1946 primary election in which 
Kenneth D. McKellar was renomi- 


nated for the Senate dispelled such 
wishful thinking. 

The Clean Election League, in co- 
operation with the CIO, mobilized a 
corps of poll-watchers, but Crump 
was not fazed. The CIO’s 30,000 
Memphis members campaigned for 
Edward W. Carmack, yet the final 
count ig Memphis gave Carmack less 
than 4,000 votes. 

Crump is “good” to Memphis Ne- 
groes. By his own admission,” his 
administration “has done more for 
colored folks” than any other. 
Colored school buildings are almost 
on a par with those for whites. There 
are several Negro housing projects. 

Gambling—horses and policy—has _ 
been eliminated and Beale Street, im- 
mortalized in W. C. Handy’s blues, 
has been cleaned up by periodic in- 
spections by Crump’s cops. 

“But we live in a moral, social and 
political vacuum surrounded by an 
impenetrable wall,” say Memphis Ne- 
groes. Lurking in the back of their 
minds is the swift retribution which 
they know will follow any move on 
their part to demand full American 
citizenship in their native Tennessee. 

Boss Crump, red-faced 71-year-old 
ex-hobo, who drinks Bulgarian but- 
termilk and keeps the common touch 
by riding in roller coasters at the fair- 
grounds, is a living symbol of Tennes- 
see’s dictatorship of white skin and 
Democratic ballots. 

And the Mississippi roustabouts 
sing: 

Oh, the river's up and cotton’s 
down, 

Mistah Ed Crump, he runs this 
town! 
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YOU GOTTA GIMME WHATCHA GOT and LIES PETE JOHNSON’S HOUSEWARMIN’ (Na- 
if by Julia Lee and Her Boy Friends :§: tional Album) Pete Johnson puts a 
(Capitol). Julia Lee is a blues bunch of top-flight jazz performers 
shouter of real stature who comes through their respective instrument- 
straight out of the smoky atmos- al paces with satisfying results. 
of Kansas City gin mills. |" 
ELLA LOGAN ALBUM (Majestic). Miss 
COUNT ME OUT ond IF IT's LOVE YOU WANT | & 
by Henry “Red” Allen and his Or- a — air iftin 
chestra (Victor). In Count Me the. placid tempo to hot 
Out, a 52nd Street favorite, Red and in the same number. There's 4 
the boys roar away without letup. Small Hotel and her own famed 
driven by some marvelous pwn 4 version of Loch Lomond stand out. 
ming. The coupling is slower. MUTTON LEG and FLA-GA-LA-PA by — 
Basi d His Orchest C 
TELL ME WHY and IN LOVE WITH LOVE bia). 
ff by Lonnie Johnson (Disc). These tion shines on Mutton Leg which 
two sides prove why Lonnie John- | a unfortunately develops into a rather 
son is an institution in American | ,5 exhibitionistic tour de force for 
with sim- tenorman Illinois Jacquet. 
plicity and overwhelming sincerity. sympnony No. 97 (Haydn) by the 
GOOD KICK and RAY’S IDEA by The Be- |} ig London Philharmonic, Orchestra 
Bop Boys. As examples of the be- conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham 
bop style these sides are not par- (Victor). An excellently recorded 
ticularly good despite Sonny Stitt’s version of Haydn's delightful work 
interesting alto work and the solid played exquisitely and with polish. 
rhythm provided by bassist Al Hall. SLIM'S JAM and POPITY POP by Slim 
PARIS ALBUM by Lily Pons with orches- oo 
ig tra conducted by Andre Kostalenetz | cally while gifted characters like 
(Columbia). Miss Pons sings with |, Charlie Parker and Dizzy Gillespie 
her usual intensity and versatility a jx alias John Birks show off their in- 
= strumental Popity Pop is a 
jump novelty vocal. 
he 
FANCY FREE by Ballet Theatre Orches- | AIN’T GONNA BE NO TOPSY and PIGFEET 
ig: tra conducted by Leonard Bernstein PETE by Marie Bryant with the Al 
(Decca Album). A fine perform- Casey Trio (Hub). Marie Bryant 
ance of Bernstein's score for the does some pleasantly relaxed sing- 


ballet Fancy Free. Billie Holiday’s 
insinuating blues ballad, Big Stuff, 
alone justifies purchase of this album. 


ing on Topsy in a rather droll 
mood. On Pig Feet she gets a fine 
assist from guitarist Al 5 
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“How the expression began 


By George Stimpson Condensed from “A Book About A Thousand Things” 


UFFY or Cuf- 

fey is an old 

familiar or 
humorous nick- 
name for a Negro, 
particularly one 
who puts on airs. 

Such expressions 
as “big as cuffy” 
and “proud as cuffy” refer to the 
proverbial self-importance of a Negro 
togged out in his glad rags or Sunday 
best. 

The history of this odd term is ob- 
scure. Some authorities suppose it 
to be a corruption of the old English 
slang term cove or cofe, thieves’ cant 
for “individual” or others 
fancy it to be a modification of Dutch 
Koffi, a common name for a Negro in 
Guiana. 

Since cuffy is a common and very 
old name for a Negro in the West 
Indies, especially Jamica, it may have 
originated in those islands, or it may 
have been brought from Africa with 
the Negroes. 

The name was borne by several Ne- 
groes who were tried in connection 
with the famous Negro plot in New 


York in 1741. Politicians Outwitted,- 


a play written in 1789 by Samuel 
Low, has a Negro character named 
Cuffy. In Putnam’s magazine for De- 
cember, 1854, is the following: “The 
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fine dash of Virginia cuffyism, it is 
gone, gone forever. Sambo has set- 
tled down into a simple Bourgeois.” 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, in Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, uses Sambo and Cuffy 
side by side as proper names repre- 
sentative of the race. 

One of the richest and most famous 
Negroes in early America was named 
Paul Cuffee, who was born near New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, in 1759, his 
father being a free Negro named Cuf- 
fee Slocum and his mother an Indian 
woman named Ruth Moses. He not 
only adopted his father’s Christian 


. mame as his surname but induced his 


brothers to do likewise. 

After making a sizable fortune as 
a sea captain, Paul Cuffee became 
a Quaker and achieved considerable 
fame as a philanthropist by devoting 
the latter years of his life until his 
death in 1817 to the transportation of 
Negro colonists from America to 
Sierra Leone in Africa. 

It is not true, as sometimes stated, 
that Cuffee’s surname, in a modified 
form, became the generic name for 
Negroes. Cuffee and Cuffy are mere- 
ly different spellings of the same 
name and were commonly applied to 
colored men long before the time of 
Paul Cuffee or his father, Cuffee 


Slocum. 


Copyright, 1946, Bu Harper & Bros. 
(Price $3.50) 
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ERE is a book about race relations 
that is something new under the 
sun. Its wit, humor and irony makes 
it one of the most amusing books in 
years although it deals with a problem 
usually approached with sober solem- 
nity. Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, au- 
thor of the best seller The Yearling, 
says Color Blind “should do more 
good in revealing the hypocrisy of the 
situation, than a dozen sermons.” 


COLOR 
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OLOR BLIND 


Copyright, 1946, by Margaret Halsey 
Published by Simon & Schuster, N. Y. (Price $2:50) 


REMEMBER very distinctly the 
first time I ever entertained a 
Negro in my house. 

There was quite a background to it. 
I was just sitting there quietly spin- 
ning on my axis—clucking disapprov- 
ingly over shipments of scrap iron 
to Japan, but not writing any letters 
to Congress about it—when it turned 
out that a great many other people 
hadn’t written any letters to Congress, 
either, and Pearl Harbor materialized. 
My husband disappeared into an 
organization which succeeded, where 
I failed, in making him pick things 
up, and I went to work at a service- 
men’s canteen. 

I was at the Awkward Age for 
working in a canteen. I was thirty- 
one, almost thirty-two. At thirty- 
one, almost thirty-two, you are re- 
garded by a canteen clientele which is 
mostly ten years your junior as too 
old to be interesting, but not quite 
withered enough to pinch-hit for 
Dear Old Mom. 

The canteen, therefore, astutely dis- 
posed of me and my contemporaries 
by making us captains of shifts of 
Junior Hostesses. We each had a 
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group of young women ranging in 
age from, roughly, eighteen to 
twenty-five, and it was our responsi- 
bility to see that they were regular 
in their attendance and demur rather 
than provocative in their deportment. 

The canteen where I went to work 
did not discriminate against Negroes. 
Negro servicemen were welcomed 
impartially along with the white boys, 
and of the fifty or sixty Junior Host- 
esses on my shift, about five or six 
were Negroes. 

These Negro Junior Hostesses were 
my first experience of Negroes in any 
role other than that of janitor or 
maid, and they were soothing. Most- 
ly college girls, well bred and well 
dressed, they were no more of a re- 
sponsibility than the white Junior 
Hostesses, except for one thing. 
There is a certain type of white man - 
who feels that any Negro woman, no 
matter how stately her conduct, is a 
legitimate target for the crudest sort 
of sexual advances, and this manner 


MARGARET HALSEY is the well-known 
humorist who has written two best sellers, 
With Malice Toward Some and Some Of 
My Best Friends Are Soldiers. 
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of man does not dissuade easily. 
Some of my Negro Junior Hostesses 
occasionally had distasteful experi- 
ences of a kind that no white girl who 
wears clothes when she goes out is 
called upon to handle. 

Did I say my Negro Junior Host- 
esses were soothing? This is not 
entirely true. In the beginning, I 
was not soothed by them. Freedom 
from prejudice is one thing in theory 
and quite another in actual practice. 

Realistically speaking, it is impos- 
sible for white people who have been 
accustomed to Negroes only in menial 
roles to be entirely at ease when they 
first start meeting educated Negroes 
on a footing -of equality. All the 
good will in the world will not keep 
one’s eye from bouncing off the dark 
skin or one’s mind from forming the 
breathless thought, “I’m talking to a 
Negro.” 

To these sensations are added a mis- 
erable sense of guilt, for having such 
reactions at all, and a rather sickly 
hope that the confronting Negro will 
not divine them. The Caucasian is a 
startled and uncomfortable citizen the 
first time he discovers that equality is 
not automatic, but has to be learned. 

I started out by referring to the first 
time I entertained a Negro in my 
house, but it is a singularly pointless 
story. Nothing happened. I met a 
Negro girl at a committee meeting 
and impulsively asked her to come 
home with me. She is a pretty girl, 
and of a most engaging color, but I 
was not entirely comfortable when I 
walked down the street with her. 

I wondered whether people were 
staring, and I was afraid that some 
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hot-eyed Confederate would leap out 
from behind a lamppost and start de- 
nouncing me—in which case I knew 
I would not rear up and break loose 
with some comment in a class with the 
Gettysburg Address. 

~ However, we reached my house 
without disturbing the equilibrium of 
the East Forties, and had a glass of 
sherry and talked for a while. 

_ For the first few minutes, I had a 
feeling—none the less vivid because 
I knew it was irrational—that my 
guest would be in some way different 
from other guests, because she was a 
Negro. 

But she turned out to be absolutely 
identical with all my other visitors. 
She went like a homing pigeon to the 
chair with the broken springs, and out 
of a dozen little table ornaments, she 
picked up the particular one that is 
split down the middle and comes 
apart when you handle it. 

We talked about various things— 
things connected not with the race 
problem, but only with the none too 
voluptuous experience of being a 
human being. And then she left. 
That was all there was to it, except 
that as a venture into the brotherhood 
of man, it was much less taxing than 
listening to Fourth-of-July oratory or 
reading editorials in the papers. 

I have gone on at great length 
about my own feelings when playing 
hostess to a Negro girl, but I have 
said nothing about her feelings. That 
is because I do not know what they 
were. 

Negroes do not tell white people 
how they feel, and if they did, it 
would not ring a bell with us.. The 
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Negro American has had a whole 
body of experience—ranging from 
snubs, either subtle or boorish, all the 
way up to lynching—which the white 
American has not had; and no white 
man can, with any accuracy, claim to 
know the Negro until the life patterns 
of the two groups are considerably 
closer than they are now. White 
people who say they “understand” the 
Negro merely mean that they have 
seen a lot of Negroes around; but 
this does not imply a mastery of their 
slay any more than living next 

oor to Einstein implies a mastery of 
the theory of relativity. 

Equality is an unconscious assump- 
tion, and if you feel you are treating 
someone as an equal, then you are 
not doing it. This basic unconscious 
assumption has to be learned, and it 
has to be learned through personal 
experience. Until it is taught to 
them, white children have no preju- 
dice against Negro children. But 
white adults, no matter how technical- 
ly free from prejudice, cannot react 
whole-heartedly to Negroes as plain 
ordinary citizens unless they have a 
little practice. 

An enormous amount of legend 


and emotion adheres to the Negro 


American, and legend and emotion 
seep into the blood stream silently and 
without the owner’s knowledge. I 
should not have said, for myself, that 
I believed all Negroes are lazy. But 
I must have believed it in part, be- 
cause I was surprised when I dis- 
covered—through talking and writing 
to Negro servicemen, and working 
on committees with Negro civilians— 
that some Negroes are as compulsive- 
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ly hard-working as the most repressed 
New England housewife. 

In moments of stress, people’s 
principles sometimes collapse, but 
what a person has actually experi- 
enced becomes a part of him and 
never fails him. The war gave race 
relations an enormous push in the 
direction of either resolution or dis- 
aster. It is too soon yet to tell which. 
But at this point in man’s upward 
struggle toward the stars, it is im- 
perative to have as many white people 
as possible whose actual experience 
of Negroes as equals—not whose 
principles, but whose actual experi- 
ence—enables them to take a realistic 
and nonlegendary view of colored 
Americans. 


HE CANTEEN where I worked 

could hold up its head with any 

similar oasis when it came to 
providing sandwiches and other di- 
vertissements ; but the bright jewel in 
its crown was its policy of not dis- 
criminating against Negroes. 

This policy was in operation for 
four years, and it worked. It worked 
because the people who launched it 
and kept it going wanted it to work. 
These people, unable because of age 
and/or sex to die for the American 
ideal, decided to take second best and 
live with it. 

The no-discrimination policy upon 
which, in this connection, they em- 
barked had a twofold effect. Among 
Negroes who came in contact with it, 
it built up a little desperately needed 
good will toward the American Cau- 
casians. (Our Negro compatriots— 


- and it scarcely requires a slide rule to 
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figure out why—take a very dim view 
of white people, avy white people, 
and are not generally disposed to re- 
gard same as Queen of the May.) 

The other result of the no-discrimi- 
nation policy was that it gave white 
people a chance to meet and talk to 
and work with Negroes who were 
not wearing bandannas or carrying 
mops. Although it was planned as an 
organization for entertainment, the 


canteen inadvertently became a sort of 


educational institution. 

When the no-discrimination policy 
was first proposed, some of the can- 
teen’s supporters broke the world’s 
record for the standing backward 
jump. To these startled people, the 
equalitarian contingent stressed the 
fact that in neighborhoods inhabited 
by high explosive, tan and brown and 
black men become just as dead as 
white. ones. 

“Yes, I know, but . . .” the Tim- 
id Souls replied, and went on to say 
that although they were wholeheart- 
edly for the policy in theory, they 
were afraid that in actual practice it 
would only have the unhappy: effect 
of embarrassing the Negroes. Their 
real fear, of course, was that the pol- 
icy would embarrass, not the Negroes, 
but the Timid Souls themselves. 

However, the equalitarians pointed 
out that any Negro who is born in 
the United States and lives there till 
the age of twenty has already been 
so decisively embarrassed that one lit- 
tle bit more isn’t going to make very 
much difference. Particularly if it oc- 
curs in connection with a sincere at- 
tempt to close the unseemly gap 
between our democratic protestations 
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and our actual behavior. 

The Timid Souls then resorted to 
the Vague and murmurous affirmation 
which has swallowed up and blotted 
out so many nursling efforts to prac- 
tice real democracy toward the Negro. 
There would be “trouble,” the Timid 
Souls said. 

This word “trouble” —nervously 
invoked by individuals who bear the 
Negro no ill will, but who are very 
careful to what geese they say, “Boo!” 
—can probably hold its own with the 
Ku Klux Klan as an instrument for 
keeping the Negro American a sec- 
ond-class citizen. Nobody -ever says 
specifically of what the “trouble’’ is 
going to consist. It is merely neces- 
sary to pronounce the word, and all 
the concepts of democracy, liberty, 
justice, fair play and implemented 
Christianity vanish like fluff in a hur- 
ricane. 

The canteen’s equalitarians refused 
to let themselves be stopped by the 
word “trouble.” They pressed for a 
more definite answer. What kind of 
“trouble” ? The first reply was—race 
riots. The equalitarians answered that, 
surprising as it may seem, men in the 
armed forces could not drop into can- 
teens and recklessly start race riots, 
no matter how luscious and tempting 
the prospect might appear to them. 
It was a procedure that got them into 
trouble (no quotes) from their C.O.’s. 

In the course of four years, the can- 
teen entertained about three million, 
two hundred thousand servicemen, 
from all the United Nations. With so 
large and varied a pastorate, it was 
reasonable to expect that occasions 
might sometimes arise wherein one 
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warrior would decide the hell with 
Socratic dialogue and take a poke at 
another warrior. 

For this contingency, provision was 
made. The. orchestra was instructed, 
if a fight threatened, to play The Star- 
Spangled Banner, during which all 
servicemen have to stand at attention. 
This gave the canteen officials time to 
reach the scene and straighten things 
out. 

The arrangement turned out to be 
almost unnecessary. In four years, 
there were only two such contretemps. 
Once a white Marine tried to pull a 
Negro sailor away from a white girl 
he was dancing with. And once an 
argument between a white Canadian 
sailor and a white American sailor 
about whether the United States was 
pulling its weight in the war, degen- 
erated into fisticuffs. In both cases the 
national-anthem technique worked 
perfectly and the disturbance was only 
momentary. On no occasion did the 
M.P.’s or the Shore Patrol have to 
be sent for in a hurry. For us, the 
“trouble” so often envisioned by 
those of little faith turned out to be 
purely imaginary. 


E WHO worked at the canteen 

were often asked: What did 
Southern servicemen do, when 

they came into the canteen and found 
Negroes mingling with white people? 
The answer is that, for the most 
part, they didn’t do anything. The 
proportion of people brought up to 
have moderately good manners is just 
as high in the South as it is in any 
other part of the country. Besides, 
there was nothing the Southerners 
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could do. They were just as helpless 
as Northerners who visit the South 
and have to go around in an anguish 
of impotence reading “For White 
Only” signs. 

Sometimes a Southerner for whom 
the emotional shock of the no-dis- 
crimination policy was more than he 
could bear would seek out a Junior or 
Senior Hostess, or the person in 
charge of the canteen, and explain 
in vigorous language just what he 
thought of such goings-on. With 
tactful handling—which meant a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the blind 
panic behind the Southerner’s raging 
and intemperate language—these in- 
dividuals could sometimes be brought 
to concede that we had as much right 
to our idiosyncrasies as they had to 
theirs. (We had more, but it is not 
a point there is much percentage in 
ramming home all at once.) 

Almost uniformly, the Southerners 
were not angry with the Negroes for 
being there. They were angry with 
the white people who had invited 
them. And, of course, the Southern 
serviceman always had one last string 
to his bow. He could always flounce 
‘out in a huff. 

As a matter of fact, the canteen’s 
no-discrimination policy came, with 
the passage of time, to be accepted 
more and more unquestioningly. This 
may have been in part because it 
worked. In addition, as the months 
elapsed and white servicemen began 
returning from overseas—where they 
were caught up with Negroes in the 
leveling exigents of warfare—their 
complaints about having to share a 
canteen with the darker brother dwin- 
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dled and began to die away. 

But perhaps the main reason why 
the policy came to be pretty much 
taken for granted was that it had be- 
hind it the whole spirit and intent 
of a couple of weatherbeaten docu- 
ments called the Constitution and the 
Declaration of Independence. These 
antique publications, it is comforting 
to note, still have a great deal of pres- 
tige and influence. You have to be 
willing to trust yourself to them to 
find out how much. 

But the word “trouble,” brought 
forward as an excuse for continuing 
to deny simple justice to the Negro 
American, means more than race riots. 
After the issue of race riots is raised 
and met, the question is far from 
closed. 

On the contrary, we find that we're 
off in a cloud of lust. To that tindery 
and inflammable entity, the American 
imagination, the word “‘trouble’’ sug- 
gests a vision or fantasy of millions 
of beautiful white girls being seduced 
by Negro men with the machinelike 
regularity of a sexual Willow Run. 
Whereupon each beautiful white girl 
produces—almost instantly, too—a 
coal-black baby with purple high- 
lights. In the American imagination, 
when the word “‘trouble’’ is invoked, 
these coal-black babies patter down 
into the national scene like berries 
into a quart measure. 

From a practical point of view, 
however, the production of coal-black 
babies by white women is not the 
lead-pipe cinch it is dreamed to be. 
In any work involving extensive con- 
tact with Negroes, one of the first 
things one notices is how few Negro 
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Americans are coal-black. ‘ 

The clamorous insistence of some 
Southerners that the two races must 
never mingle is not without its di- 
verting side. White men have been 
cohabiting with Negro women for 
several hundred years, and so exten- 
sive and effective has this mingling of 
the races been that the American Ne- 
gro is referred to by scientists as a 
mulatto and not as a true Negro type 
at all, the West African Negro being 
considered the model of the pure Ne- 
gro type. 

Every year, two per cent of the Ne- 
gro population of the United Stetes 
“passes” and goes to live with the 
white population as whites—a m‘gra- 
tion in which they have been liber- 
ally assisted by the forefathers of 
some of the very people who are most 
adamant against a mingling of the 
races. 

A white woman, therefore, wishing 
impishly to surprise the folks at home 
with a jet-hued grandchild, cannot 
just go out and lay her hands on a 
coal-black sire. Coal-black sires take 
a bit of finding. 

And once found, there is no guar- 
antee that the resultant offspring will 
be coal-black. Generally speaking, the 
child of a white person and a Negro 
tends to be somewhat lighter in color 
than the Negro parent. That story 
which is the darling of so many 
strongly prejudiced people—the story 
about two apparently white people 
who produce a coal-black baby be- 
cause one of the parents had Negro 
ancestry—is a myth. 

On this point, science is inexorable. 
Those ebony “throwbacks’” so dear 
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to the hearts of the Rinsowhites are 
‘genetically impossible. The people 
who assure you that they know ‘for 
a certainty that ‘‘throwbacks”’ are pos- 
sible, because their husband's sister’s 
friend had one, are admitting to more 
than they might perhaps wish to ac- 
knowledge. 

Two apparently white people pro- 
duce apparently white babies, unless 
—and even this is a very remote pos- 
sibility—they both have Negro ances- 
try. In the admixture of Negro and 
white ancestry, white characteristics 
tend to predominate. The child of a 
pure-blooded white person and an ap- 
parently white person with Negro an- 
cestry is always white. 

The phrase “‘coal-black’’ broods 
murkily over the whole troubled 
problem of race relations, but actually 
it is pretty much a figment of the 
imagination. Owing to the appetites 
of Caucasian males and the helpless- 
ness of many Negro women to defend 
themselves against these appetites, the 
Negro American is getting whiter all 
the time. 

The hypothetical white woman 
mentioned above, in quest of a “‘coal- 
black” baby, might very well have to 
settle for a brown, rather than a black, 
Negro, and would in all likelihood 
have to scrape along with a baby 
lighter than its father. The “black 
tide” of which so many Southerners 
live in such genuine terror is—seen 
from a vantage point that takes in 
the whole country—brown, rather 
than black. And it could not pass for 


a tide in any place larger than a bath- 
tub. 

The Negro represents only ten per 
cent of our total population, and even 
if intermarriage were encouraged— 
nay, positively cheered on—in every 
state in the Union, the white race 
would not become dark. It would 
be the other way around. The dark 
race would ultimately become white. 

When the canteen’s no-discrimina- 
tion policy was first proposed and the 
less hardy spirits murmured that there 
would be “‘trouble,’”’ the word ‘‘trou- 
ble” turned out, upon inspection, to 
mean two things—race riots, and the 
begetting of “‘coal-black” babies upon 
white Junior Hostesses. Both fore- 
bodings proved groundless. 

For security reasons, the military 
authorities requested the canteen to 
make a ruling that its hostesses should 
not go out with servicemen they met 
there, and the canteen, having the 
girls’ anxious parents on its minds, 
was glad to comply. As a matter of 
fact, under our present social setup, it 
takes more courage than most young 
white girls have to go out on a date 
with a Negro. Old white girls, either, 
so far as that goes. 

Our Junior Hostesses were ex- 
pected to talk to and dance with any 
serviceman, regardless of race, creed 
.or color, who was not drunk or other- 
wise offensive. But courtesy is not 
copulation, as all courteous people 
know, and none of our white Junior 
Hostesses had to go home to Papa 
with an interracial baby wrapped up 
in an old plaid shawl. 
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Ove tH Bloom 


D ECIDING to give his wife a pleasant surprise, a colored man took home some 

flowers and a box of candy. “Edith, you look tired,” he said to his wife. 
“Slip on your best dress and we will go to the theater.’ 

She burst into tears. “It was b-bad enough to have the baby f-fall down the 
back steps and to b-burn my hand in the k-kitchen,” she sobbed, “b-but to h-have 
y-you come home intoxicated is t-too much!” 

aS Gladys Greene 
+ 
N A SMALL movie house in a Southern community, the audience sat spell- 
bound by a tense scene in the film. Suddenly the hero slapped the heroine 
in the face. 

In the silence that followed, a small voice piped up, “Mummy, why doesn’t 

she hit him back like you do?” 
Jack Atkins 
HE COLORED YOUTH had taken his girl friend to lunch and she had 
spoken to a nice-looking man at the next table. 

“Is that man a friend of yours?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she replied. 

“Then I think I'll ask him to join us.” 

“Oh, Tony, this is so sudden.” 

“What's so sudden?’ 

““Why—why—he’s our minister.” 

Gladys Greene 
HE EXPRESS subway to Harlem suddenly came to a halt and all the lights 
went out. In the dark, a girl said: ‘Johnny, you really shouldn't kiss me like 
that with all those people so close to us, even if it was in the dark.” 

“But I didn’t kiss you,” he said angrily looking about. “If I only knew who 
the fresh guy was—I'd teach him.” 

“Johnny,” sighed the girl, “you couldn’t teach him nothing.” 

Ralph Williams 

HE DIVORCE case had been heard and the judge turned to the plaintiff, 

“The best thing you can do is to return to your wife.” 

The man sighed and said: “And what is the next best thing?” 
Alex Washington 
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Wy HEN Christopher Columbus sailed into the 
Caribbean Sea and first sighted land in the 
West Indies on a dark night in October, 1492, the 
daring mariner opened up to the world a rich 
tropical trade that has never dwindled to this day. 

Once the crossroads of world trade when the 
white man discovered the New World, today the 
Antilles still sends its products to ports around the 
earth and the United States is one of the biggest 
importers of the fruits of “black labor’ in the 
Caribbean. 

Almost seven out of every ten people in the West 
Indies are Negro—virtually all descendents of the 
thousands of slaves brought to the islands in the 
colonial era. 

Today the common man of the West Indies sup- 
plies the common man of the U.S. with many neces- 
sities and many luxury items. The illustrated map 
indicates what you can find on your dinner table or 
in your corner drug store that comes from the 
Caribbean. 

During the war many disappeared because of 
shipping losses when U-boats roamed the waters of 
the West Indies but Jamaica bananas and Havana 
cigars and other products are coming back. 

And now that transportation is normal again 
with planes flying down to the islands daily, more 
tourists from Negro communities in the U. S. are 
becoming acquainted with their blood brothers in 
the Caribbean who have a glorious heritage and 
an important culture. 
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